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FOREWORD 


This  bulletin  is  a compilation  of  the  teacher  education  cur- 
riculums  now  available  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers 
Colleges.  These  curriculums  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  prospective  teachers,  teachers  in  service,  and  those  persons 
who  desire  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  legal  re- 
quirements for  a certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  In 
bringing  the  material  together  in  this  publication  it  is  hoped 
that  the  teacher  education  programs  herein  presented  may  be- 
come the  basis  for  frequent  roundtable  discussions  by  super- 
intendents, principals,  teachers  and  others  engaged  in  the  field 
of  teacher  education. 

The  fact  is  recognized  that  constant  adjustments  must  be 
made  in  these  curriculums  to  meet  developments  in  the  field 
of  education. 

While  the  curriculums  are  subject  to  adjustment  to  meet 
administrative  difficulties,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  the  many  persons  who  have 
participated  in  the  development  of  these  curriculums,  that 
they  will  become  at  least  the  minimum  essentials  of  all 
teacher  education  programs  where  teachers  desire  to  earn 
certificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Harry  L.  Kriner, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  Klonower,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  other  Department  Staff  members  and  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  Pennsylvania  teacher  education  institutions. 

Lestek  K.  Ade 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

August  1,  1938 
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Teacher  Education  Curriculums 


INTRODUCTION 

Several  decades  ago,  teacher  education  leaders  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  determined  to  work  toward  an 
objective  which  would  require  each  entrant  to  the  teaching  profession 
to  be  a college  graduate.  To  attain  this  goal  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  has  had  the  cooperation  of  the  college,  university,  and 
both  public  and  private  school  administrators.  During  the  past  twen- 
ty-years the  teacher  education  program  has  been  improved  step  by 
step  until  the  objective  is  now  in  sight.  The  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion in  fifty-two  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  the  fourteen  State  Teachers 
Colleges,  and  the  five  Schools  of  Education  in  Universities  have  all 
aided  in  this  teacher  education  program  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue 
in  the  good  work  of  improving  the  quality  of  teacher  education. 

Since  school  attendance  is  required  by  law,  the  State  must  bear  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  an  efficient  program  for  the  education  of 
these  pupils,  and  such  implies  good  teachers.  An  efficient  program  of 
teacher  education  should  be  progressive,  integrated,  positive,  and  based 
upon  the  code  of  law  which  defines  the  place  of  education  in  our  gov- 
ernment. It  should  be  directed  and  guided  by  sound  scholarship,  far- 
sighted vision,  wise  leadership,  and  highly  developed  professionalism 
rather  than  tradition  and  vested  interests.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  essen- 
tial that  the  State  establish  its  own  pattern  in  teacher  education.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  after  long  and 
careful  study  with  a committee  from  the  Board  of  Presidents  of  the 
State  Teachers  Colleges  and  representatives  of  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  has  revised  and  modernized  its  program  of  teacher 
education.  This  has  been  done  as  part  of  its  responsibility  in  keeping 
public  education  alert  to  its  responsibilities.  Minimum  curriculum 
essentials  to  be  used  in  this  State  are  implied.  The  way  is  left  open  for 
expansion,  experimentation,  and  sane  progress.  It  is  a truism  that 
society  is  becoming  more  complex  and,  therefore,  revision  and  reorgan- 
ization in  public  education  is  necessary  to  keep  it  simple.  And  in  turn, 
the  teacher  education  curriculum  cannot  develop  into  a fixed  system 
of  knowledge  or  depend  upon  a routine  method.  The  State  should  meet 
the  new  problems  as  they  arise  in  this  field  just  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
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I.  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  PRESENT  CURRICULUMS 

Prior  to  the  Free  Public  School  Law,  or  the  Breck-Stevens  Law 
which  was  signed  by  Governor  Wolf  in  1834,  there  was  little  need  for 
teacher  education  institutions  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  period  between  1834  and  1860  was  one  in  which  the  need  for  public 
school  teacher  education  became  apparent.  Because  there  had  been 
no  institution  established  definitely  for  this  purpose,  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  1857,  approved  the  Normal  School  Act.  Between  1859  and 
1893,  charters  were  granted  to  a total  of  thirteen  institutions  which 
became  known  as  Normal  Schools.  Their  purpose  was  to  supply 
properly  “prepared”  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. To  encourage  their  development,  financial  aid  was  provided 
through  appropriations. 

The  curriculum  for  these  normal  schools  prior  to  1900,  according  to 
their  own  terminology,  consisted  largely  of  “pedagogy,  methods,  ad- 
vanced elementary  common  branches,  science,  and  philosophy.”  The 
curriculum,  between  1900  and  1920,  followed  somewhat  the  develop- 
ment of  the  general  curriculum  offered  in  the  secondary  school  for  the 
same  period,  being  advanced  from  the  two,  and  later  the  three,  to  a 
four  year  curriculum.  In  addition  to  the  academic  work,  which  was 
quite  parallel  to  that  required  in  the  secondary  school,  the  normal 
school  at  all  times  gave  considerable  attention  to  psychology, 
“methods,”  and  “practice  teaching.”  The  Commonwealth,  between 
1913  and  1922,  purchased  the  original  thirteen  normal  schools,  and 
added  the  fourteenth. 

Prior  to  1920,  admission  to  a normal  school  was  based  on  a variety 
of  conditions  ranging  from  the  completion  of  the  work  given  in  a 
seventh  or  eighth  grade  to  graduation  from  a four  year  secondary 
school.  Advanced  standing  was  usually  given  to  students  who  had 
graduated  from  a three-  or  four-year  secondary  school.  However,  in 
1920  the  normal  school  curriculum  became  distinctive  and  was  differen- 
tiated from  a secondary  school  curriculum.  The  admission  require- 
ment was  increased  to  graduation  from  a four-year  secondary  school, 
or  its  equivalent. 

During  the  decade  following  1920,  the  normal  school  was  elevated  in 
both  name  and  reality  to  a college  level.  The  standards  for  members  of 
the  staff  were  definitely  raised  to  such  a point  that  approximately  half 
of  them  did  not  qualify.  Members  without  degrees  either  took  appro- 
priate advanced  work  or  were  discontinued  in  the  service.  Buildings 
and  equipment  were  reconditioned  for  work  of  a college  level.  Eight 
institutions  secured  new  modern  demonstration  and  laboratory  schools. 
The  two  year  curriculum  in  the  early  twenties  included  largely  profes- 
sional and  methods  courses.  A three  year  curriculum  was  introduced 
in  1923,  in  which  more  attention  was  given  to  academic  subjects.  The 
granting  of  degrees  was  authorized  on  the  basis  of  a four  year  curricu- 
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lum  in  1927.  This  curriculum  gave  considerable  attention  to  methods 
and  professional  work,  largely  because  of  being  transitional  in  nature. 
Considerably  more  academic  work  was  placed  in  the  curriculum  by  a 
revision  in  1932. 

The  decade  between  1927  and  1937  gave  sufficient  time  for  these  insti- 
tutions, now  known  as  State  Teachers  Colleges,  to  become  well  estab- 
lished. All  colleges  had  been  advanced  through  improved  faculty, 
increased  library  facilities,  better  equipment,  and  such  other  standards 
as  are  necessary  to  meet  approval  in  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges.  Thus,  having  gone  through  the  transitional  period, 
and  having  an  organization  capable  of  graduating  an  adequate  supply 
of  well  educated  teachers,  the  Board  of  State  Teachers  College  Presi- 
dents, in  1937,  deemed  it  wise  to  set  up  a curriculum  in  keeping  with 
the  latest  and  best  professional  judgment  and  yet  meet  the  teacher 
needs  of  the  Commonwealth. 

If  the  curriculum  is  to  be  meaningful  for  the  students  who  are  to  be- 
come the  public  school  teachers,  the  standards  for  the  faculties  of  the 
teachers  colleges  must  be  set  high.  Since  1920  many  changes  have  been 
made  and  rigid  standards  which  meet  various  accrediting  agencies 
have  been  established.  The  minimumu  requirement  is  the  possession  of 
a Master’s  Degree  obtained  in  the  field  for  which  the  faculty  member 
is  employed  to  teach,  and  five  years  of  teaching  experience,  half  of 
which  must  be  public  school  experience.  In  addition  to  this  require- 
ment, emphasis  is  placed  upon  personality,  culture,  professional  con- 
tributions, travel,  and  other  experiences  which  may  be  helpful  in 
educating  future  teachers  for  something  much  more  than  merely  “pur- 
veyors of  academic  facts.” 

Much  has  been  done  to  modernize  the  buildings  and  equipment, 
making  it  possible  to  improve  the  quality  of  teacher  education  rather 
than  increase  the  number  of  teachers  graduated.  Thus,  the  curricu- 
lum, the  faculty,  and  the  general  college  facilities  have  been  improved 
simultaneously.  This  improvement  is  the  result  of  the  realization  that 
the  education  of  public  school  teachers  is  a specialized  function  in  the 
general  field  of  higher  education.  The  teachers  colleges  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  concerned  chiefly  in  providing  better  teachers  for  all  phases 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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II.  THE  NEW  CURRICULUMS 

A serious  problem  confronts  the  institutions  which  educate  teachers. 
After  the  proper  candidates  have  been  attracted  and  selected  for 
teacher  education,  which  in  itself  is  a difficult  task,  the  sequential 
grouping  of  proper  courses  into  curriculums  becomes  a necessity.  These 
curriculums  must  give  to  students  the  means  of  securing  an  adequate 
understanding  of,  and  an  opportunity  to  work  with:  first,  child  nature; 
second,  the  educational  process;  third,  fundamental  knowledges  and 
cultures;  fourth,  meaningful  student  teaching;  fifth,  creative  activi- 
ties; sixth,  community  cooperation,  and  seventh,  professional  obliga- 
tions. 

The  amount  of  professional  work  in  the  curriculums  adopted  in  1938, 
is  gradually  increased  from  one  course  given  in  the  first  semester  to 
practically  all  professional  work  in  the  last  semester.  The  cultural 
and  academic  background  is  stressed  in  the  first  part  of  the  curricu- 
lums. All  students  are  required  to  take  part,  without  credit,  in  one 
physical  education  activity  each  semester  in  which  no  physical  educa- 
tion courses  or  student  teaching  are  required;  and  one  other  extra 
curricular  activity,  at  least  one  semester  each  year. 

Teachers  must  first  be  educated  men  and  women.  These  new  cur- 
riculums are  planned  and  administered  to  give  prospective  teachers 
understandings  of  the  major  fields  of  human  knowledge.  In  addition  to 
this,  all-around  development  is  planned  through  carefully  guided 
extra-class  activities  in  clubs,  organizations,  college  government,  and 
social  functions. 

Educational  merit  is  an  acknowledged  policy  both  for  admission 
to  a curriculum  and  for  continuance  in  the  completing  of  the  work  in 
a curriculum.  Demonstrated  ability  as  shown  in  secondary  school  and 
in  standardized  tests,  along  with  certain  physical  and  social  qualities, 
are  used  as  a basis  for  admission.  A system  of  quality  points  and 
proven  ability  to  render  valuable  service  to  youth  determine  the  con- 
tinuance in  college. 

With  the  completion  of  a curriculum,  a Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
in  Education  is  granted,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  degree,  a provisional 
college  certificate  valid  for  teaching  in  the  appropriate  field  may  be 
issued.  Curriculums  have  been  developed  for  the  following  fields: 
elementary,  secondary,  art,  music,  business,  health,  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  cooperative,  adult,  library,  mentally  retarded,  and 
speech.  Different  bodies  of  knowledge  are  necessary  for  the  teachers  of 
the  different  fields  of  instruction.  Thus,  these  curriculums  should 
furnish  the  prospective  teachers  with  useful,  interesting,  and  exciting 
ideas  which  will  promote  thinking  in  their  relative  fields.  The  knowl- 
edge provided  in  each  curriculum  furnishes  the  basis  for  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  emotional,  and  social  guidance  which  is  necessary  for  a 
prospective  teacher. 
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A.  The  Elementary  Curriculum 


To  present  the  fundamental  tools  for  learning  and  of  citizenship  to 
the  one  and  a third  million  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania constitutes  a challenge  to  the  more  than  forty  thousand  pub- 
lic elementary  school  teachers.  The  improvement  of  the  elementary 
teachers  in  service  in  this  State  adds  responsibility  to  the  task  of  main- 
taining a constant  flow  of  new  entrants  who  have  met  the  higher 
standards.  There  are  thirty  thousand  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  State  with  two  or  more  years  of  post  secondary  educa- 
tion, but  who  have  less  than  four  years  of  post  secondary  education  as 
required  for  a college  certificate.  The  new  curriculum  is  beneficial  for 
this  group  as  well  as  for  the  new  entrants.  This  elementary  curriculum 
is  offered  in  each  of  the  fourteen  teachers  colleges. 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that  growth  in  knowledge,  which  may  be 
translated  into  a more  useful  life  for  a student,  is  a primary  consideration 
for  a college.  This  growth  is  not  guaranteed  by  class  attendance,  grades, 
or  semester  hour  credits.  However,  until  some  better  way  is  devised,  it 
is  necessary  to  record  progress  in  some  such  terms.  In  these  curriculums, 
a semester  hour  credit  represents  one  hour  per  week  for  eighteen  weeks 
of  class  attendance  in  prepared  work.  The  first  figure  after  each  course 
in  the  curriculums  of  this  bulletin  refers  to  clock  hours  in  class  attendance, 
while  the  second  one  in  each  instance  refers  to  the  semester  hour  credit. 

Course  Arrangement  in  Elementary  Curriculum 


First  Semester 

English  (1)  including  Li- 


brary Science  4 3 

Fundamentals  of  Speech..  3 3 

Biological  Science  (1)....  4 3 

Health  Education  (1),  in- 
cluding Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Personal  Hy- 
giene   4 2 

Place  and  Purpose  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Social  Or- 
der, including  School  Vis- 
itation   3 2 

Appreciation  of  Music 3 2 

Total  21  15 

Third  Semester 

Literature  (1)  (English)..  3 3 

Economic  Geography 3 3 

General  Psychology  3 3 

Physical  Science  (1) 4 3 

Elective  3 3 

Total  16  15 


Second  Semester 


English  (2)  3 3 

Principles  of  Geography..  3 3 

Biological  Science  (2) 4 3 


Health  Education  (2),  in- 
cluding Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Personal  Hy- 


giene   4 2 

History  of  Civilization 4 4 

Appreciation  of  Art  3 2 

Total  21  17 

Fourth  Semester 

Literature  (2)  (American).  3 3 

Principles  of  Sociology  or 
Principles  of  Economics.  3 3 

Educational  Psychology...  3 3 

Physical  Science  (2) 4 3 

Elective  5 5 

Total  18  17 
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Fifth  Semester 


Sixth  Semester 


American  Government, 


Federal,  State,  and  Local  3 3 

Teaching  of  Reading 3 3 

Music  (1)  4 2 

Art  (1)  4 2 

Curriculum  in  Arithmetic. . 3 2 

School  Law  1 1 

Elective  3 3 


Child  Psychology  3 

Teaching  of  English,  in- 
cluding Handwriting  ....  4 

Music  (2)  3 

Art  (2)  3 

Teaching  of  Health 3 

U.  S.  History  to  1865  3 

Elective  3 


3 

3 


Total 


21  16  Total 


22  17 


Seventh  Semester 

Education  Measurements. . 2 2 

Curriculum  in  Elementary 


Science  4 3 

Visual  Education  2 1 

Children’s  Literature  and 

Story  Telling 3 3 

Evolution  of  the  American 

Public  School  2 2 

Philosophy  of  Education  2 2 

Elective 3 3 

Total  18  16 


Eighth  Semester 

Student  Teaching  and  Con- 
ferences   15  12 

Curriculum  Materials,  Se- 
lection and  Adaptation  . 4 3 

Total  19  15 


* The  figures  in  the  left-hand  column  indicate  the  number  of  class 
hours,  while  the  figures  in  the  right-hand  column  represent  the  number 
of  semester  hours.  This  interpretation  shall  be  given  to  the  figures 
throughout  the  bulletin. 

The  work  completed  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  above  curriculum 
is  required  for  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  fields.  The  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  elementary  and  secondary  work  is  provided 
in  the  electives  and  in  the  courses  prescribed  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  The  electives  shall  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  field  of 
service  for  which  the  prospective  teacher  is  preparing.  The  courses 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  in  each  of  the  fields  of  specialization  in 
the  elementary  curriculum  are  prescribed. 


Electives  for  Kindergarten-Primary 


Electives  for  Intermediate  Group 


Group 


Child  Adjustment  3 

Descriptive  Astronomy  . . 2 

Diagnosis  and  Remedial 
Instruction  in  Reading  . . 3 

Handicrafts  4 

^Kindergarten  Primary 

Theory  2 

Parent  Education 3 

*Pre-School  Child  2 

Special  Education  3 

U.  S.  History  Since  1865  . 3 


* Such  other  approved  courses 

concerned. 


*Civic  Education  3 3 

„ Descriptive  Astronomy  2 2 

^ Geography  of  Eastern 

^ Hemisphere  3 3 

Geography  of  Western 

3 Hemisphere  3 3 

2 Industrial  Arts  4 2 

*Teaching  of  Arithmetic  ..3  3 

2 U.  S.  History  Since  1865  3 3 

Electives  for  Rural  Group 

o 

Agriculture  and  Nature  3 2 

3 *Rural  School  Problems  3 3 

3 *Rural  Sociology  3 3 


as  are  considered  appropriate  for  the  student 
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13.  The  Secondary  Curriculum 

Since  the  work  in  the  secondary  school  consists  of  all  the  actual  ex- 
periences the  pupils  have  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  school,  a curriculum  for  teachers  of  secondary 
school  pupils  becomes  a very  broad  problem.  Students  following  this 
curriculum  must  learn  how  secondary  schools  develop  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  human  relations,  develop  proper  attitudes  through 
school  experiences,  and  plan  a better  democratic  social  order.  They 
must  understand  how  education  on  this  level  is  a process  of  orientation 
in  social  living  on  an  intelligent,  open  minded  basis  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  doctrine  concerning  our  social 
institutions.  Thus,  the  problem  of  educating  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  State  requires  a more  diversified  organization  than  that 
for  the  elementary  field  where  mastering  the  fundamental  tools  of 
learning  is  the  essential  factor. 

Since  the  school  attendance  age  has  been  increased  to  eighteen, 
thousands  of  pupils  will  be  added  to  the  over  six  hundred  thousand  at 
present  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  problem  of  meeting  the 
great  variety  of  needs  will  become  increasingly  complex.  The  State  I 
will  not  only  have  to  increase  the  number  of  secondary  teachers  from 
the  present  23,233,  but  it  will  have  to  increase  the  quality.  These 
teachers  must  be  able  to  see  the  whole  problem  of  general  education  , 
from  the  first  grade  to  the  vocations  or  professions.  Each  teacher  must 
also  be  educated  in  some  specific  phase  of  learning,  but  the  knowledge 
and  ability  to  integrate  this  with  the  larger  problem  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  new  secondary  curriculum  has  for  its  purpose  the  education  of 
teachers  in  the  subject  fields  which  include:  English,  social  studies, 
geography,  science,  mathematics,  Latin,  French,  and  German. 

Each  student  who  graduates  from  the  secondary  curriculum  must 
complete  at  least  two  fields  of  concentration  for  certification,  one 
of  which  must  consist  of  no  less  than  twenty-four  semester  hours,  and 
the  other  must  consist  of  no  less  than  eighteen  semester  hours.  If 
science  is  selected,  twenty-four  semester  hours  must  be  presented  for 
graduation  purposes. 

A sane  balance  between  the  academic  and  the  professional  is  main- 
tained in  the  curriculum.  As  early  as  possible  in  the  college  career,  a( 
student  must  demonstrate  competence  in  the  fields  chosen  for  concen- 
tration before  permission  is  granted  to  complete  the  requirements  foi 
certification  in  these  fields. 

The  secondary  field  curriculum  arrangement  for  the  first  two  years  is 
similar  to  that  shown  under  elementary  education,  the  difference  being  : 
in  the  electives  only.  The  last  two  years  of  the  secondary  field  cur- 
riculum are  here  shown  with  the  course  arrangement  for  the  fields  o 
concentration  following. 
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Course  Arrangement  in  Secondary  Education 


Fifth  Semester 


American  Government  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  Local  3 3 

School  Law  1 1 

Educational  Measurements  2 2 

Electives  10  10 

Total  16  16 

Seventh  Semester 

Evolution  of  the  American 

Public  School  2 2 

Visual  Education  2 1 

Philosophy  of  Education  2 2 

Electives  11  11 

Total  17  16 


Sixth  Semester 


Problems  of  Secondary 

Education 2 2 

Guidance  2 2 

Electives  13  13 

Total  17  17 

Eighth  Semester 

Student  Teaching  and  Con- 
ferences   15  12 

Curriculum  Materials  Selec- 
tion and  Adaptation  ....  4 3 

Total  19  15 


The  secondary  curriculum  is  offered  in  each  of  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges  with  the  exception  of  Cheyney. 


1.  Secondary  Field  Electives 
English 

English  and  the  voice  are  primary  tools  of  all  teaching  because  they 
constitute  the  major  medium  of  communication  and  understanding. 
The  English  which  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  new  curriculums 
is  expected  to  give  to  the  prospective  teacher  experience  necessary  to 
develop  effective  use  of  both  the  spoken  and  written  English.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  language  is  a social  activity.  The  command  and 
use  of  the  mother  tongue,  clear  and  definite  expression,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  fine  diction  are  necessary  and  must  result  from  the  student’s 
own  desires.  The  work  should  also-  develop  an  appreciation  of  Eng- 
lish as  the  expression  of  the  great  men  of  the  race  at  their  best 
moments.  To  attain  these  objectives  it  must  be  noted  that  English 
results  from  experiences  connected  with  the  student’s  acting,  thinking, 
and  feeling.  While  the  titles  of  the  courses  may  be  traditional,  the 
coordination  and  organization  of  the  work,  and  the  leadership  neces- 
sary for  mastery  should  be  along  progressive  lines. 

Those  who  select  English  as  a field  of  concentration  need,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  time  to  develop  ability  of  evaluation,  increased 
knowledge  of  the  guides  which  are  available  to  assist  in  the  intelligent 
selection  of  materials,  and  a program  developed  to  fit  their  own  in- 
dividuality. These  prospective  teachers  of  English  need  to  understand 
the  background  of  social  life  and  common  thought  to  the  period  and 
peoples  represented  by  the  various  types  of  literary  expression.  The 
dective  courses  even  though  stated  in  somewhat  traditional  title  should 
)e  so  organized  and  handled  that  the  student  becomes  a worthy  liter- 
ary critic,  capable  of  guiding  and  directing  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
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secondary  schools  into  such  desirable  experiences  that  the  proper  lang- 
uage habits,  attitudes,  and  skills  will  result.  Graduates,  in  this  field 
should  consider  English  as  a series  of  inescapable  experiences  rather 
than  a body  of  subject  matter. 

ELECTIVE  ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  ENGLISH 
(Minimum  as  first  field)  . .24  s.h. 

I.  Required  of  all  students 12  s.h. 

English  (1)  and  (2)  7 6 

Literature  (1)  and  (2)  6 6 

II.  Required  for  Elective  Field  of  English  6 s.h. 

Advanced  Composition  3 3 

English  Philology  3 3 

III.  Electives  for  Field  of  English 6 s.h. 

Contemporary  Poetry  2 2 

Essay  3 3 

Journalism  2 2 

Modern  Drama  2 2 

Modern  Novel 3 3 

Nineteenth  Century  Novel 3 3 

Pre-Shakespearean  Literature  2 2 

Romantic  Period  3 3 

Shakespeare  3 3 

Short  Story  3 3 

Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry  3 3 

World  Literature  3 3 


Social  Studies 

All  students  are  required  to  complete  certain  courses  in  Social 
Studies  which  should  give  an  ample  opportunity  to  understand  defin- 
itely the  essentials  for  effective  participation  in  either  local  or  broader 
community  life,  and  to  evaluate  their  own  qualifications  for  such  par- 
ticipation. Modern  problems  must  be  viewed  from  their  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  angles.  A balance  between  individual  and  group 
activity  is  sought.  To  know  the  origin,  development,  form,  and  func- 
tion of  social  living  is  fundamental. 

Those  who  use  this  as  a field  of  concentration  must  develop  effective 
thinking  in  the  social  area  and  develop  techniques  for  social  surveying 
and  planning  necessary  for  social  change  and  for  social  stability.  They 
also  must  develop  effective  means  of  using  this  obtained  knowledge  in 
guiding  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  secondary  schools  in  their  social 
living.  Sound  scholarship  with  a habit  of  comprehensive  and  sys- 
tematic study  is  necessary.  The  knowledge  obtained  in  these  courses 
provides  the  ways  and  means  for  social  feeling  and  living. 

ELECTIVE  ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  FIELD 
(Minimum  as  first  field)  . .24  s.h. 


I.  Required  of  all  Students  

American  Government  . . 
Economics  or  Sociology 
History  of  Civilization  . . 


10  s.h. 


3 

3 

4 
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II.  Required  for  Elective  Field  in  Social  Studies  9 sR. 

Modern  European  History  3 3 

Economics  or  Sociology 3 3 

Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  United 

States  2 2 

III.  Electives  for  Social  Studies at  least  5 s.h. 

Comparative  Government  3 3 

Early  European  History  3 3 

Ethics  2 2 

Evolution  of  Social  Institutions  3 3 

History  of  England  3 3 

History  of  the  Far  East  2 2 

History  of  Latin  America  3 3 

History  of  Pennsylvania  2 2 

History  of  the  United  States  I 3 3 

History  of  the  United  States  II  3 3 

Industrial  Relations  2 2 

Introduction  to  Philosophy  3 3 

Renaissance  and  Reformation  2 2 

Social  Problems  3 3 

U.  S.  History  Before  1865  3 3 

U.  S.  History  Since  1865  3 3 


Geography 

The  time  and  place  concept  is  quite  essential  for  pupils  of  the  sec- 
ondary school.  Before  a teacher  of  Geography  can  properly  teach 
such  concepts  and  have  the  pupils  thoroughly  understand  the  inter- 
relationships which  exist  in  the  world  today,  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  be  thoroughly  informed  concerning  the  various  regions,  factors,  and 
influences  of  the  world  which  are  geographic  in  origin.  The  courses 
in  this  field  give  an  appreciation  for  the  interdependence  of  the  various 
societies  of  the  world  as  well  as  a basis  for  world  citizenship. 

ELECTIVE  ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE  GEOGRAPHY  FIELD 
(Minimum  as  first  field).  .24  s.h. 


I.  Required  of  all  Students  6 s.h. 

Principles  of  Geography  3 3 

Economic  Geography  3 3 

II.  Required  for  Elective  Field  in  Geography  12  s.h. 

Geography  of  Europe  3 3 

Geography  of  Latin  America  3 3 

Geography  of  Pacific  Realm  3 3 

Geography  of  U.  S.  and  Canada  3 3 

III.  Electives  for  Geography  Field  6 s.h. 

Climatology  and  Meteorology  3 3 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  3 3 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  3 3 

Field  Courses  (To  be  approved)  3 3 

Physiography  3 3 

Trade  and  Transportation  3 3 


Mathematics 

In  Mathematics  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  a substantial 
sound  understanding  of  the  field  and  its  relationship  to  the  develop- 
ment and  continuance  of  civilization.  In  addition  to  its  place  in  the 
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past,  its  value  to  the  needs  of  modern  society  should  be  stressed.  The 
interrelationship  of  science,  economics,  engineering,  and  business  to 
Mathematics  must  be  stressed.  Fundamentals  in  the  various  types 
of  Mathematics  are  essential  for  the  few  who  will  be  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  carrying  on  this  important  phase  of  learning. 


ELECTIVE  ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE  MATHEMATICS  FIELD 


(Minimum  as  first  field).  .24  s.h. 


I.  Required  of  all  Students None 

II.  Required  for  Elective  Field  in  Mathematics  18  s.h. 

Analytic  Geometry  3 3 

Calculus  (1)  3 3 

Calculus  (2)  3 3 

College  Algebra  3 3 

College  Trigonometry  3 3 

Statistics  3 3 

III.  Electives  for  Field  of  Mathematics  6 s.h. 

Applied  Mathematics  3 3 

College  Algebra  (2)  3 3 

History  of  Mathematics  3 3 

Synthetic  Geometry  3 3 


French 

The  field  of  French  is  so  arranged  that  a student,  in  addition  to  be- 
coming efficient  in  speaking  and  writing  French,  may  also  truly  under- 
stand the  French  culture. 


ELECTIVE  ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE  FRENCH  FIELD 


(Minimum  as  first  field)  . .24  s.h. 


I.  Required  of  all  Students  

II.  Required  for  Elective  Field  in  French  

Elementary  French  6 6 

Nineteenth  Century  and  Contemporary  French 

Prose  and  Poetry  6 6 

Outline  Course  of  French  Literature  3 3 

Seventeenth  Century  French  History  and 

Literature  Composition  3 3 

III.  Electives  for  French  Field  

French  Drama  3 3 

French  Novel  3 3 

Romantic  and  Realistic  Movements  in  French 

Literature  6 6 


None 
18  s.h. 


6 s.h. 


Latin 

Latin  as  a cultural  subject  and  one  which  demonstrates  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  abilities  still  holds  a place  in  secondary  education.  To 
this  end,  teachers  must  be  well  prepared  in  cultural  Latin. 
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ELECTIVE  ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  LATIN 


I.  Required  of  all  Students  None 

II.  Required  for  Elective  Field  of  Latin  18  s.h. 

Latin  1 Ovid  and  Virgil  3 3 

Latin  II  Livy  3 3 

Latin  III  Cicero  and  Tacitus,  De  Senectute 

and  De  Amicitia  3 3 

Latin  IV  Horace  3 3 

Latin  V Platus  and  Terence  3 3 

Latin  VI  Roman  Civilization  3 3 

III.  Electives  for  Field  of  Latin  None 


Science 

Possibly  the  greatest  improvement  in  teacher  education  is  in  the 
development  of  science  teachers.  The  physical  and  biological  sciences 
have  made  definite  contributions  to  society  in  its  various  relationships 
and,  therefore,  the  curriculum  is  so  arranged  that  all  students  may  be 
orientated  in  the  fields  in  order  that  they  may  develop  an  appreciation 
for  the  place  of  Science  in  the  world.  Teachers  as  social  leaders  should 
know  the  laws  of  heredity  and  their  effect  upon  society;  the  essentials 
of  human  physiology  and  their  relationships  to  health;  inventions  as 
they  are  related  to  social,  economic,  and  political  development; 
physiological  factors  as  related  to  personality;  man  in  relation  to  his 
environment;  the  basis  of  our  psychological  background,  and  many 
other  factors  which  touch  man  and  society  in  his  everyday  work  and 
recreation. 

For  those  who  wish  to  use  this  as  a field  of  concentration,  the 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  a fundamental  knowledge  of  Science  for  the 
value  it  renders  to  society  rather  than  a fundamental  knowledge  of 
Science  for  Science  sake.  Before  a student  may  complete  the  work 
in  the  field  of  Science  he  must  demonstrate  his  ability,  and  after  he  has 
completed  the  field  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  able  to 
teach  Science  to  secondary  students  on  the  basis  of  social  values 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  developing  scientists. 

ELECTIVE  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  THE  SCIENCE  FIELD 
(Minimum)  . .24  s.h. 


I.  Required  of  all  Students  12  s.h. 

Biological  Science  (Botany,  Zoology)  8 6 

Physical  Science  (Chemistry,  Physics)  8 6 

II.  Required  for  Elective  Field  of  Science  12  s.h 

Advanced  Biology  Courses  8 6 

Advanced  Physical  Courses  8 6 


See  courses  listed  under  electives  in  biological 
science  and  physical  science. 
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ELECTIVE  ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  BIOLOGY 
(Minimum)  . .24  s.h. 


I.  Required  of  all  Students 

Biological  Science  (Botany,  Zoology) 
II.  Required  for  Elective  Field  of  Biology  . . 

Botany  

Zoology  

III.  Electives  for  Biology  Field  

Advanced  Nature  Study  

Bacteriology  

Comparative  Anatomy  

Ecology  

Embryology  

Entomology  

Genetics  

Histology  

Parasitology  

Physiology  


8 6 


8 6 
8 6 


4 3 
4 3 
4 3 
4 3 
4 3 
4 3 

3 3 

4 3 
4 3 
4 3 


6 s.h. 
12  s.h. 

6 s.h. 


ELECTIVE  ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  FIELD 


(Minimum)  . .24  s.h. 


I.  Required  of  all  Students 6 s.h. 

Physical  Science  (Chemistry  and  Physics)  ...  8 6 

II.  Required  for  Elective  Field  of  Physical  Science  16  s.h. 

General  Chemistry 12  8 

General  Physics  12  8 

III.  Electives  for  Field  of  Physical  Science  

Colloidal  Chemistry  4 3 

Descriptive  Astronomy  2 2 

Food  Chemistry  4 3 

Geology  _. 4 3 

Heat  4 3 

Hydrostatics  4 3 

Industrial  Chemistry 4 3 

Magnetism  and  Electricity  4 3 

Mechanics  4 3 

Modern  Physics  4 3 

Organic  Chemistry  4 3 

Optics  4 3 

Physical  Chemistry  4 3 

Physics  Laboratory  4 3 

Physiography  3 3 

Physiological  Chemistry  4 3 

Qualitative  Analysis  4 3 

Quantitative  Analysis  4 3 

Sound  4 3 


C.  Special  Fields 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  the  use  of  the  term,  “Special  Field’ 
or  “Special  Course”  is  misleading  when  referring  to  public  school 
work  in  the  fine  arts,  music,  business  education,  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  or  physical  education  and  health.  The  school  work  in  these 
fields,  curriculums,  or  courses  is  not  special,  but  is  considered  just 
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important  and  vital  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  secondary  age  level 
as  is  the  work  in  the  older  academic  courses  which  have  been  taken 
largely  as  preparation  for  entrance  to  college.  Regardless  of  the 
terminology  used,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a misunderstanding  rela- 
tive to  the  importance  of  the  work  included  in  these  fields.  Educators, 
themselves,  have  different  philosophies  regarding  their  aims  and  pur- 
poses. A general  statement  relative  to  each  field,  and  acceptable  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is  herewith  given. 


1.  Art 

The  curriculum  set  up  for  Art  education  gives  the  prospective  teacher 
or  supervisor  in  the  field  both  a cultural  background  and  a professional 
preparation.  The  completion  of  this  curriculum,  with  its  creative  art 
experiences  and  appreciations  of  the  aesthetic  in  everyday  living, 
provides  competent  teachers  to  carry  this  practical  side  of  Art  to  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Art  curriculum  is  offered  at  Edinboro,  Indiana,  and  Kutztown. 


CURRICULUM  IN  ART  EDUCATION 


First  Semester 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  . . 3 3 

Drawing  and  Lettering 10  5 

English  I,  including  Library- 

Science  4 3 

Health  Education,  includ- 
ing Physical  Education 
and  Personal  Hygiene  . . 4 2 

Modeling  4 2 

Place  and  Purpose  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Social  Order 
including  School  Visita- 
tion   3 2 

Total  28  17 

Third  Semester 

General  Psychology 3 3 

Physical  Science 4 3 

Literature  I 3 3 

Color  4 2 

Mechanical  Drawing 6 3 

Health  Education,  includ- 
ing Physical  Education 
and  Personal  Hygiene...  4 2 

Total  24  16 


Second  Semester 


Design  6 3 

English  II 3 3 

Media  and  Techniques 6 3 

History  of  Civilization  ...  4 4 

Elementary  Industrial  Art  6 3 

Total  25  16 


Fourth  Semester 


Educational  Psychology  . . 3 3 

Pottery  4 2 

History  and  Appreciation 

of  Art 5 5 

Literature  II  3 3 

Biological  Science  4 3 

Interior  Design 4 2 

Total  23  IS 
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Fifth  Semester 


Drawing  and  Composition  . 6 3 

Educational  Measurements  2 2 

Pictorial  Expression  and 

Illustration  6 3 

Commercial  Art  and  Re- 
production   6 3 

Crafts  in  Elementary 

Schools  4 2 

Academic  Elective  3 3 

Total  27  16 

Seventh  Semester 

Philosophy  of  Education  2 2 

Art  in  Public  Schools 

(Semin,)  4 3 

Student  Teaching  and  Con- 
ferences   7 6 

Advanced  Design 6 3 

Advanced  Oil  or  Water 
Color  Painting  4 2 

Total  23  16 


Sixth  Semester 


Blackboard  Drawing 2 1 

Theatre  Arts  6 3 

Advanced  Drawing  and 

Painting  6 3 

Costume  Design 4 2 

Advanced  Crafts  6 3 

School  Law 1 1 

Appreciation  of  Music 3 2 


Total  28  15 

Eighth  Semester 

Student  Teaching  and  Con- 
ferences   8 6 

Principles  of  Economics  or 

Sociology  2 2 

Art  Elective 2 2 

Academic  Elective 3 3 

Visual  Education  2 1 

Total  17  14 


2.  Music 


The  new  curriculum  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
in  Music  gives  a balanced  program  in  fundamental  knowledge,  per- 
formance, and  professional  guidance.  While  the  aim  is  not  to  produce 
highly  developed  artists,  yet  enough  attention  is  given  to  this  phase 
to  develop  the  specific  interests  of  the  students  in  the  field  of  music. 

The  purpose  of  the  curriculum  is  to  prepare  teachers  who  will  pre- 
sent Music  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Commonwealth  in  such  a way 
that  it  becomes  a part  of  a social  living  instead  of  something  peculiar 
to  everyday  life. 

The  Music  curriculum  is  offered  at  Indiana,  Mansfield,  and  West 
Chester. 

CURRICULUM  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 


First  Semester 

English  I,  including  Lib- 


rary Science  4 3 

Place  and  Purpose  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Social  Order, 
including  School  Visita- 
tion   3 2 

Harmony  I 3 3 

Solfeggio  I 3 2 

Ear  Training  I 3 2 

Private  Study — W ork  ar- 
ranged for  greatest  bene- 
fit of  students 9 3 

Health  Education  2 1 

Total  27  16 


Second  Semester 


English  II 3 3 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  3 3 

Harmony  II 3 3 

Solfeggio  II  3 2 

Ear  Training  II 3 2 

Private  Study  9 3 

Health  Education  2 1 

Total  26  17 
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Third  Semester 


Appreciation  of  Art 3 2 

History  of  Civilization  ...  4 4 

Harmony  III 2 2 

Solfeggio  III  3 2 

Ear  Training  III 3 2 

Eurythmics  I 2 1 

Private  Study  9 3 

Total  26  16 


Fifth  Semester 


General  Psychology  3 3 

Advanced  Choral  Conduct- 
ing   3 3 

Harmony  V 2 2 

History  and  Appreciation 

of  Music  I 3 3 

Methods  and  Materials  II  4 3 

Private  Study  9 3 

Total  24  17 


Seventh  Semester 


Physical  Science  4 3 

Student  Teaching  and  Con- 
ferences   8 6 

Private  Study  6 2 

Elective 4 4 

Total  22  15 


Fourth  Semester 


Principles  of  Sociology 2 2 

Literature  I (or  II)  3 3 

Harmony  IV  2 2 

Elements  of  Conducting  2 2 

Methods  and  Materials  14  3 

Eurythmics  II  2 1 

Private  Study  9 3 

Total  24  16 


Sixth  Semester 


Educational  Psychology  3 3 

Harmony  VI  2 2 

Advanced  Instrumental 

Conducting  3 3 

History  and  Appreciation 

of  Music  II  3 3 

Methods  and  Materials  III  4 3 

Private  Study  6 2 

Total  21  16 


Eighth  Semester 

Educational  Measurements  2 2 

Student  Teaching  and  Con- 


ferences   7 6 

Private  Study  6 2 

Elective 5 5 

Total  20  15 


3.  Business  Education 

The  purpose  of  the  new  curriculum  in  business  education  is  to  give  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  whole  field,  or  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in 
accounting,  secretarial,  or  retail  selling  phases  of  business  education. 
Not  only  is  the  curriculum  enriched  but  opportunities  for  making  the 
work  modern  and  practical  are  given  in  each  institution  offering  this 
curriculum. 

This  curriculum  is  offered  at  Bloomsburg,  Indiana,  and  Shippens- 
burg. 
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CURRICULUM  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


First  Semester 

Place  and  Purpose  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Social  Or- 
der, including  School  Visi- 
tation   3 2 

Health  Education  I,  includ- 
ing Physical  Education 
and  Personal  Hygiene  4 2 

Speech  Fundamentals 3 3 

English  I,  including  Library 

Science  4 3 

Business  Mathematics  I . . . 3 3 

Business  Writing  3 1 

Typewriting  I 3 1 

Total  23  15 


Third  Semester 


Literature  I 3 3 

Economic  Geography  II  3 3 

Business  Organization 

and  Finance 3 3 

(B)  Bookkeeping  and  Acct. 

IP  5 3 

(S)  Shorthand  II* 5 3 

(S)  Typewriting  III* 5 2 

Total  24  17 


Fifth  Semester 

General  Psychology  . . 3 3 

School  Law  and  Ad- 


ministration   2 2 

Business  Law  II 3 3 

(R)  Salesmanship  and  Re- 

tail Selling  I 3 3 

(B)  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
counting IV*  3 3 

(S)  Stenographic  Office  ...  5 3 

Total  19  17 


Second  Semester 


English  II 3 3 

Health  Education  II, 
including  Physical 
Education  and  Per- 
sonal Hygiene  4 2 

Economic  Geography  . 3 3 

Business  Mathematics 

II  3 3 

Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
counting   5 3 

(S)  Typewriting  II  3 1 

(S)  Shorthand  I* 5 3 

Total  26  18 


Fourth  Semester 


Biological  Science  4 3 

Business  Correspond- 
ence   3 3 

Business  Law  I 3 3 

(B)  Bookkeeping  and  Acct. 

IIP  3 3 

(S)  Shorthand  Applica- 
tions*   5 3 

(S)  Typewriting  Applica- 
tions*   5 2 

Total  23  17 


Sixth  Semester 

Psychology  of  Method 

in  Business  Courses. . 3 3 

Tests  and  Measure- 
ments in  Business 


Courses  3 3 

Secondary  School  Busi- 
ness Education,  Or- 
ganization, and  Con- 
tent   2 2 

Economics  I 3 3 

Visual  Education 2 1 

Clerical  Practice  and 

Machines  5 3 

(R)  Retail  Selling  II*  3 3 

Total  21  18 
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Seventh  Semester 

Philosophy  of  Educa- 


tion   2 2 

American  Government  3 3 

Economics  II  3 3 

History  of  Civilization  4 4 


(R)  Retail  Selling  III*  ...  12  6 

(B)  Business  Mathematics 

III  with  Statistics*  . 2 2 

(B)  Accounting  and  Audit- 
ing*   3 3 


Eighth  Semester 

Student  Teaching,  Observa- 
- tion  and  Conference  . . 15  12 

Curriculum  Materials,  Se- 
lection and  Adaptation  4 3 

Total  19  15 


Total  29  23 

* Elective  Courses.  (B)  Accounting,  (S)  Secretarial,  (R)  Retail  Selling. 


4.  Industrial  Arts 


This  special  field  is  offered  to  aid  secondary  education  in  its  guidance 
program.  While  the  attainment  of  skill  in  shop  work  is  essential,  the 
place  of  Industrial  Arts  in  general  education  as  a means  to  an  end  is 
stressed.  This  curriculum  is  not  to  be  confused  with  vocational  educa- 
tion where  the  attainment  of  skill  in  a trade  is  the  main  objective. 

This  curriculum  is  offered  at  California  and  Millersville. 


CURRICULUM  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 


First  Semester 

English  I,  including  Library 

Science  4 3 

Place  and  Purpose  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Social  Order, 
including  School  Visita- 
tion   3 2 

Applied  Mathematics 3 3 

Health  Education  I,  includ- 
ing Physical  Education 
and  Personal  Hygiene  4 2 

Drawing  and  Design  I 4 2 

Shop  I Wood 8 4 

Total  26  16 

Third  Semester 

Literature  I 3 3 

Applied  Science  4 3 

Drawing  and  Design  III  4 2 

Shop  III  Print  8 4 

Elective  3 3 

Total  22  15 


Second  Semester 

English  II 3 3 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  3 3 

Health  Education  II,  in- 
cluding Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Personal  Hy- 


giene   4 2 

History  of  Civilization  ...  4 4 

Drawing  and  Design  II  . . . 4 2 

Shop  II  Sheet  Metal 8 4 

Total  26  18 

Fourth  Semester 

Principles  of  Economics  . . 2 2 

Educational  Psychology  3 3 

Drawing  and  Design  IV  . . 4 2 

Shop  IV  Machine  8 4 

Elective 6 6 

Total  23  17 
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Fifth  Semester 

American  Government 3 3 

School  Law  1 1 

Educational  Measurements  2 2 

Drawing  and  Design  V 4 2 

Shop  V Electric  8 4 

Elective 3 3 

Total  21  15 

Seventh  Semester 

Visual  Education  2 1 

Guidance  2 2 

Philosophy  of  Education  2 2 

Shop  VII  8 4 

Shop  VIII 8 4 

Elective  3 3 

Total  26  16 


Sixth  Semester 

Principles  and  Practises  of 


Industrial  Arts  Teaching  2 2 

Drawing  and  Design  VI  . . 4 2 

Drawing  and  Design  VII  v.  4 2 

Shop  VI  Wood 8 4 

Elective  6 6 

Total  24  16 


Eighth  Semester 

Student  Teaching  and  Con- 
ferences   15  12 

Curricular  Material  Selec- 
tion and  Adaptation 4 3 

Total  19  15 


5.  Health  and  Physical  Education 

The  health  of  the  school  child  has  become  a primary  interest  of 
educators.  This  interest  demands  consummation.  The  school  health 
program  has  developed  from  a narrow,  factual,  informational  pre- 
sentation of  physiology,  hygiene,  narcotics,  and  stimulants  to  a point 
where  nutrition,  positive  health  habits,  health  service,  and  better  ways 
of  living  through  human  relationships  constitute  much  of  the  new 
pattern. 

Definite  progress  has  been  made  during  recent  years  in  bringing 
physical  education  more  nearly  into  accord  with  sound  educational 
theory  and  practice.  The  constituent  elements  and  activities  must  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  physical,  intellectual,  social,  safety,  and  recrea- 
tional contributions.  A new  conception  of  the  uses  of  leisure  has  been 
evolved.  Boys  and  girls  must  be  instructed  how  to  discriminate  be- 
tween activities  that  enrich  and  enlarge  their  lives  and  those  which 
degrade  and  dissipate. 

The  physical  education  program  should  be  directed  towards  the 
conservation  and  promotion  of  the  health  and  physical  powers  of 
school  children,  the  removal  of  health  handicaps  and  physical  defects 
that  are  removable  and  the  building  of  positive  health  through  de- 
sirable health  habits. 

This  curriculum  is  offered  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Lock  Haven,  Slip- 
pery Rock,  and  West  Chester. 
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CURRICULUM  IN  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


First  Semester 

English  I,  including  Library 

Science  3 3 

Biological  Science  II  4 3 

Chemistry  4 3 

Personal  Hygiene  3 3 

Appreciation  of  Music 3 2 

Physical  Education  Activi- 
ties   9 3 

Total  26  17 

Third  Semester 

Literature  I 3 3 

Physiology  I 3 3 

History  of  Civilization  ...  2 2 

General  Psychology  3 3 

Physical  Education  Activi- 
ties   6 2 

Elective  3 3 

Total  20  16 

Fifth  Semester 

Speech  Fundamentals 3 3 

Economic  Geography 3 3 

Mechanical  Analysis  of  Ac- 
tivities   2 2 

Physical  Education  Activi- 
ties   9 3 

Elective  4 4 

Total  22  15 

Seventh  Semester 

Philosophy  of  Education  2 2 

Leadership  in  Protective 

Procedures  2 2 

Nature  and  Function  of 

Play  2 2 

Festivals  and  Pageants  ...  2 2 

Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Physical  Edu- 
cation   4 4 

Visual  Education 2 1 

Physical  Education  Activi- 
ties   6 2 

Total  20  15 


Second  Semester 

Fnglish  II 3 3 

Biological  Sciene  II 4 3 

Chemistry  of  Nutrition  ...  4 3 

Appreciation  of  Art  3 2 

Place  and  Purpose  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Social  Order, 
including  School  Visita- 
tion   2 2 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Education 1 1 

Physical  Education  Activi- 
ties   9 3 

Total  26  17 

Fourth  Semester 

Hygiene  (Community)  ...  3 3 

Physiology  II  3 3 

History  of  Civilization  ...  2 2 

Descriptive  Anatomy  3 3 

Physical  Education  Activi- 
ties   6 2 

Elective  3 3 

Total  20  16 

Sixth  Semester 

Physical  Education  Tests  . 3 3 

American  Government-Fed- 
eral, State,  and  Local  3 3 

Mechanical  - Anatomical 
Analysis  of  Activities  ...  2 2 

Principles  of  Sociology  or 
Principles  of  Economics  . 2 2 

Physical  Education  Activi- 
ties   9 3 

Elective  3 3 

Total  22  16 

Eighth  Semester 

Student  Teaching  and  Con- 
ferences   18  12 

Curriculum  Materials,  Se- 
lection and  Adaptation  4 4 

Total  22  16 
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6.  Home  Economics 

With  the  recent  emphasis  on  the  study  of  problems  centering 
around  the  family,  it  is  essential  that  the  schools  offer  richer  experi- 
ences in  preparation  for  the  home  life  of  boys  and  girls.  This  can  be 
done  only  when  teachers  have  a complete  understanding  of  the  many 
problems  of  home  management,  nutrition,  consumer  problems,  child 
care,  clothing,  and  housing.  The  new  curriculum  in  home  economics 
is  modern  in  its  scope.  This  curriculum  not  only  meets  the  needs  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but  is  written  to  conform  with  Federal  require- 
ments as  set  up  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

This  curriculum  is  offered  at  Cheyney,  Indiana,  and  Mansfield. 


CURRICULUM  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


First  Semester 

English  I,  including  Library 

Science  4 3 

Biology  I (Physiology  and 

Hygiene)  4 3 

Clothing  I 6 3 

Inorganic  Chemistry  I 4 3 

Principles  of  Design  I . . . . 4 3 

Physical  Education  I 3 1 


Second  Semester 


Home  Management  I 3 

English  II 3 

Biology  II  (Bacteriology)..  4 

Inorganic  Chemistry  II  . . . 4 

Principles  of  Design  II 3 

Foods  I 7 


2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 


Total  25  16 

Third  Semester 

introduction  to  Teaching  3 3 

Organic  Chemistry  4 3 

Foods  II  5 3 

Clothing  II  6 3 

Applied  Design  I 3 2 

Home  Care  of  the  Sick  ...  3 2 


Total  24 

Fourth  Semester 

Psychology  I 3 

Biological  Chemistry  4 

Applied  Design  II  4 

Clothing  III 6 

Physical  Education  II  3 

Children’s  Literature  3 


Total  24  16 

Fifth  Semester 

School  Lunch  5 3 

General  Student  Teaching  5 3 

General  Home  Economics 

Methods  3 3 

Household  Physics 4 3 

Nutrition  4 3 

Speech  Fundamentals 2 2 

Total  23  17 

Seventh  Semester 
Vocational  Home.  Econom- 
ics Methods 2 2 

Child  Development  5 3 

American  Government  ...  3 3 

History  and  Philosophy  of 

Education  4 4 

Educational  Sociology  3 3 

Visual  Education  1 1 


Total  23 

Sixth  Semester 

History  of  Civilization  ...  3 

Home  Management  II 3 

Home  Management  III  . . 9 

Economics  3 

Clothing  IV 4 

Literature  II  3 

Total  25 

Eighth  Semester 

Vocational  Student  Teach- 
ing   9 

Technique  of  Teaching  ...  2 

Dramatic  English 3 

Clothing  V 3 

Family  Relationships  2 


Total  18  16  Total  

* Same  as  Place  and  Purpose  of  Education  in  the  Social  Order. 


16 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

16 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

17 


5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

14 
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7.  Cooperative  Education 

With  the  increasing  amount  of  both  theoretical  and  practical  work 
in  progressive  education,  it  is  essential  that  the  demand  for  adequately 
prepared  teachers  be  supplied.  Graduates  of  this  curriculum  are  pre- 
pared to  assume  positions  in  schools  already  using,  or  in  schools  desir- 
ing to  initiate,  progressive  techniques. 

This  curriculum  is  offered  at  Shippensburg. 


CURRICULUM  IN  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

(This  is  a variant  of  the  Elementary  Curriculum) 


Fifth  Semester 

American  History  and  Gov- 
ernment (American  Gov- 
ernment)   3 3 

Reading  Activities  (Teach-  * 

ing  of  Reading)  3 3 

Music  I 4 2 

Art  I 4 2 

Number  Projects  (Curricu- 
lum in  Arithmetic)  .....  3 2 

School  Law  1 1 

Elective 3 3 

Total  21  16 


Seventh  Semester 

Measures  and  Self  Testing 
Materials  (Educational 
Measurements)  2 2 

Environmental  Apprecia- 
tions (Curriculum  in  Ele- 
mentary Science)  4 3 

Visual  Education 2 1 

Literary  Appreciation  (Chil- 
dren’s Literature  and 
Story  Telling)  3 3 

Parent  Education  (Evolu- 
tion of  American  Public 
School)  2 2 

Philosophy  of  Education 
including  Development  of 
Progressive  Education  2 2 

Elective 3 3 

Total  18  16 


Sixth  Semester 
Child  Psychology  and  Child 

Guidance  3 

Creative  English  (Teaching 
of  English  including 

Handwriting)  3 

Manuscript  Writing  2 

Creative  Music  (Music  II)  3 

Creative  Art  (Art  II)  3 

Int.  Rhythm  including 

Teaching  of  Health 3 

Social  Activities  (U.  S.  His- 
tory to  1865)  3 

Individualized  Technique. . 2 

Total  22 


Eighth  Semester 

Student  Teaching  and  Con- 
ferences   15 

Curriculum  Materials,  Se- 
lection and  Adaptation  . 4 

Total  19 


Electives  for  Cooperative 
Curriculum 


Advanced  Creative  English  3 

Advanced  Creative  Art  . . 4 

Mental  Hygiene 3 

Modern  Drama 3 

Dramatic  Techniques  and 

Subject  Matter  Courses 

in  the  Secondary  Curri- 
culum   4 


3 


3 

1 

H 

H 

2 

3 

2 

17 


12 

3 

15 


3 

2 

3 

3 


2 
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8.  Speech 

Good  speech  is  one  of  the  indices  of  a cultured  person.  To  attain  this 
end  in  the  public  schools,  both  constructive  and  preventive  instruction 
in  speech  is  necessary.  To  secure  the  best  results  it  is  important  to 
have  the  cooperation  of  many  people  including  the  specialists  in  the 
educational,  medical,  and  dental  professions.  College  students  with 
ability  and  interest  in  speech  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop as  teachers  in  this  important  field.  In  teacher  education  for 
speech,  it  is  possible  to  emphasize  dramatics  or  speech  correction. 

Speech  education  has  been  so  organized  that  students  may  have 
speech  as  a specialty  in  either  the  secondary  or  the  elementary  cur- 
riculum. Students  in  the  elementary  curriculum  may  have  speech 
certification  by  fitting  a minimum  of  eighteen  hours  of  speech  work 
into  their  free  elective  periods  while  completing  the  required  degree 
work.  For  students  pursuing  the  secondary  curriculum,  speech  may 
be  added  as  a major  field  of  concentration  by  completing  twenty-four 
semester  hours  of  work  in  the  field,  or  as  a minor  field  of  concentration, 
by  the  completion  of  eighteen  semester  hours.  Speech  correction  also 
receives  considerable  attention  in  the  field  of  the  orthogenic  backward. 

ELECTIVE  ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  SPEECH 
(Minimum  as  first  field).  .24  s.h. 


I.  Required  of  all  Students  3 s.h. 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  (Not  counted  as  part 
of  the  eighteen  (18)  needed  for  cer- 
tification) 

II.  Required  for  Elective  Field  of  Speech  8 s.h. 

Interpretative  Reading  3 2 

Phonetics  2 2 

Play  Production  3 2 

Speech  Problems  3 2 

III.  Electives  for  the  Field  of  Speech  13  s.h. 

Argumentation  and  Debate  2 2 

Community  Dramatics  and  Pageantry  3 2 

Costuming  and  Make-up  3 2 

Creative  Dramatics  2 2 

Psychology  of  Speech  3 3 

Speech  Clinic  (1)  4 2 

Speech  Clinic  (2)  4 2 

Speech  Pathology  3 3 

Stagecraft  and  Scenic  Design  4 2 

Voice  and  Diction  2 2 


9.  Mentally  Retarded 

To  make  worthy  citizens  of  the  public  school  pupils  who  are  mentally 
retarded  is  a problem  which  requires  an  organization  different  from 
that  used  for  average  pupils.  To  meet  this  pressing  need,  an  additional 
type  cif  preparation  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  of  this  kind  of  special 
class.  A minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  work  in  addition 
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to  the  regular  teacher  preparation  requirements  is  distributed  under 
four  types  of  work.  This  curriculum  is  offered  at  Bloomsburg  and 
California. 


ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
(Minimum  as  first  field).  .24  s.h. 


I.  Content  Courses  9 — 9 s.h. 

Abnormal  Psychology  3 3 

Clinical  Psychology  4 2 

Education  of  Subnormal  Children  3 3 

Mental  Hygiene  3 3 

Mental  Tests  2 2 

Psychology  of  Atypical  Child  2 2 

II.  Arts  and  Crafts  for  Special  Education  18 — 6 s.h. 

III.  Special  Methods  and  Observation  in  Orthogenic  Classes 5 — 3 s.h. 

Student  Teaching  in  Orthogenic  Classes  3 — 1 s.h. 

(In  addition  to  required  student  teaching  in 
Elementary  Field) 

IV.  Special  Class  (Orthogenic)  Electives  5 — 5 s.h. 

Delinquency  2 2 

Diagnostic  Testing  3 2 

Health  2 2 

Social  Agencies  2 2 

Speech  2 2 
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10.  Adult  Education 


Thousands  of  adults  are  enrolled  in  classes  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth seeking  help  in  solving  felt  needs  involving  almost  every  interest 
of  life  which  includes  cultural,  economic,  social,  and  political  prob- 
ems,  as  well  as  including  mental  and  physical  health.  The  State  feels 
it  has  an  obligation  to  provide  education  for  these  adults.  Therefore, 
it  must  prepare  teachers  for  these  complex  and  vital  needs. 

This  curriculum  is  offered  at  Shippensburg. 


CURRICULUM  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 


First  Semester 

English,  including  Library 

Science  4 3 

Speech  Fundamentals 3 3 

Biological  Science  4 3 

Health  Education,  includ- 
ing Physical  Education 
and  Personal  Hygiene  4 2 

Place  and  Purpose  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Social  Order, 
including  School  Visita- 
tion   3 2 

Appreciation  of  Music 3 2 

Total  21  15 


Second  Semester 


English  II 3 3 

Principles  of  Geography  3 3 

Biological  Science  4 3 

Health  Education,  includ- 
ing Physical  Education 
and  Personal  Hygiene  . . 4 2 

History  of  Civilization  ...  4 4 

Appreciation  of  Art  3 2 

Total  21  17 
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Third  Semester 

Fourth  Semester 

Literature  I 

3 

3 

Literature  II  

3 

3 

Economic  Geography 

3 

3 

Principles  of  Sociology  or 

General  Psychology  

3 

3 

Principles  of  Economics. 
Educational  Psychology  . . 

(2) 

3 

(2) 

3 

Physical  Science  

4 

3 

Physical  Science 

4 

3 

Elective 

4 

4 

Elective 

6 

6 

Total  

17 

16 

Total  

18 

17 

Fifth  Semester 

Sixth  Semester 

American  Government  . . . 

3 

3 

Philosophy  of  Adult  Edu- 

School  Law  

1 

1 

cation  ■ 

3 

3 

Psychology  of  Adult  Learn- 

Techniques  of  Leadership 

mg  

3 

3 

in  Adult  Education 

3 

3 

Elective  

9 

9* 

Elective  

10 

10* 

Total  

16 

16 

Total  

16 

16 

Seventh  Semester 

Eighth  Semester 

Mental  Hygiene  

3 

3 

Student  Teaching  and  Con- 

Guidance  

2 

2 

ference  

15 

12 

Visual  Education  

2 

2 

Curriculum  Materials,  Se- 

Community  Relationships 
Elective  

3 

6 

3 

6* 

lection  and  Adaptation  . 

4 

3 

Total  

16 

16 

Total  

19 

15 

* Electives  will  be  chosen  from 

courses 

offered  in  the  following  fields: 

Personal  Finance 
Rural  Life 

Adjustment  Service  and  Guidance 
Homemaking 

Education  for  Family  Living 


Health  and  Safety 
Citizenship 

Leisure  Time  Activities 
Workers  Education 


11.  Library 

Libraries  are  considered  very  essential  in  the  modern  elementary 
and  secondary  school,  thus  the  need  for  teachers  well  educated  in 
library  science  has  become  apparent.  To  meet  this  need  in  public 
school  libraries,  a curriculum  has  been  organized  which  may  be  com- 
pleted by  a student  for  either  the  elementary  or  the  secondary  field 
according  to  the  individual’s  choice  of  specialization.  The  required 
work  of  thirty  semester  hours  for  students  who  are  preparing  for 
either  part-time  or  full-time  librarians  in  the  secondary  school  is  as 
follows: 
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Clock  Semester 

Hours  Hours 


Book  Selection  and  Acquisition 4 4 

Cataloging  6 4 

Classification  4 2 

Children’s  Literature  4 4 

History  of  Books  and  Libraries 1 1 

Library  Practice  (including  field  work)  10  6 

Reference  Work  6 4 

• The  School  Library  and  Its  Administration  4 4 

Teaching  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries 1 1 
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Students  in  the  elementary  curriculum  may  have  library  science 
certification  by  fitting  a minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of 
library  science  work  into  free  elective  periods  while  completing  the 
required  degree  work.  The  courses  are  as  follows: 


Clock 

Hours 

Children’s  Literature  I and  II  both  semesters  4 

Book  Selection  I first  semester  2 

Cataloging  I first  semester  2 

Classification  first  semester  4 

Reference  I first  semester  3 

School  Library  and  Its  Administration first  semester  2 

Practical  Work  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI all  semesters  8 

25 


Semester 

Hours 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

18 


This  work  is  offered  at  Clarion,  Kutztown,  and  Millersville. 
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III.  DESCRIPTION  OF  REQUIRED  COURSES 

A.  EDUCATION 

1.  Adolescent  Psychology 

This  course  deals  with  adjustment  and  development  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  twenty.  It  is  designed  to  establish  a reliable  basis 
for  guidance  and  individualizing  of  education.  Discussions  deal  with 
problems  of  interest,  personality,  learning,  and  social  life  of  adolescents. 

2.  Child  Adjustment 

This  is  a course  in  mental  hygiene  applied  to  the  problems  of  the 
elementary  school  child.  Problems  of  adjustment  relate  to  school, 
home,  and  community.  Plans  for  child  accounting  are  studied.  Pre- 
requisites: General  and  Educational  Psychology. 

3.  Child  Psychology 

This  course  presents  a general  outline  and  application  to  some  vital 
problems  of  child  growth,  learning,  and  adjustments.  It  is  designed 
to  establish  a reliable  basis  for  individualizing  education.  Problems  of 
child  play,  motives,  thinking,  and  social  development  are  studied. 

4.  Curriculum  Materials:  Selection  and  Adaptation 

This  course  deals  with  sources  of  material,  classification  of  mate- 
rials, and  adaptation  for  class  use.  These  materials  include;  printed 
materials  in  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines;  visual  materials;  ob- 
ject, and  personal  contributions.  The  emphasis  is  not  on  quantity  but 
on  organization  of  teaching  units  and  adaptation  to  actual  teaching 
situations. 

5.  Diagnosis  and  Remedial  Instruction  in  Reading 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  techniques  of 
diagnosing  reading  difficulties,  and  of  determining  appropriate  remedial 
treatment.  Opportunity  is  given  for  observing  and  participating  in 
procedures  in  the  reading  clinic. 

6.  Educational  Measurements 

A consideration  of  the  simpler  statistical  measures  with  particular 
emphasis  on  their  application  to  classroom  work  is  given.  The  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  construction  of  valid,  reliable  objective  tests  are 
examined,  and  practice  is  given  in  the  making  of  classroom  tests  in 
the  various  fields  of  subject  matter.  A study  is  made  of  representa- 
tive standardized  tests.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  vocabulary  of 
measurement. 
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7.  Educational  Psychology 

This  course  provides  experience  in  observation  and  discussion  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  learning  process.  Problems  deal  with  moti- 
vation of  learning,  learning  activities,  intelligence  testing,  pupil  control 
case  studies,  and  individualized  instruction.  There  are  class  experi- 
ments to  clarify  and  to  apply  to  each  of  the  problems  of  study. 

8.  Evolution  of  the  American  Public  Schools 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  evolution  of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  America  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present.  The  relation  of 
industrial  and  social  changes  to  educational  development  is  noted. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  education  in  Pennsylvania. 

9.  General  Psychology 

This  course  considers  the  human  body  as  a responding  mechanism, 
subject  to  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  designed  to  help  students  in 
understanding  fundamental  principles,  and  a vocabulary  essential  to 
further  study  of  psychology.  Experiments  will  be  used  for  clarifying 
principles  and  for  familiarizing  students  with  psychological  methods. 
Applications  of  psychological  principles  are  made  to  human  behavior 
in  relation  to  social  institutions,  vocations,  and  everyday  problems. 

10.  Guidance 

This  course  shows  many  problems  of  consulting  and  guidance  work 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Educational,  social,  and  voca- 
tional guidance  are  emphasized.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  mean- 
ing, scope,  and  method  involved  in  the  guidance  movement. 

11.  Kindergarten— Primary  Theory 

The  aims,  principles,  organizations,  and  fundamentals  of  primary 
education  are  studied.  The  practical  side  of  an  activity  school  is 
stressed. 

12.  Parent  Education 

This  course  aims  to  help  teachers  in  their  contacts  with  parents  and 
community.  This  is  practice  in  preparing  talks  and  conducting  con- 
ferences on  topics  as:  School  Law,  The  Changing  Curriculum,  Child 
Adjustment,  Community  Play  Activity.  Actual  practice  is  given  in 
guiding  parents  in  their  study  of  educational  literature,  and  of  physi- 
cal, social,  and  mental  needs  of  school  children. 

13.  Philosophy  of  Education 

The  place  of  education  in  various  well-known  philosophies,  the  con- 
i tent  of  various  educational  philosophies,  and  the  relation  of  former 
college  courses  to  these  are  studied.  Each  student  is  expected  to 
I I formulate  his  own  creed  and  belief  of  what  constitutes  modern  educa- 
tion. 
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14.  Place  and  Purpose  of  Education  in  the  Social  Order 

This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  public  school  as  a social  insti- 
tution. The  major  problems  are:  (1)  how  the  school  has  come  to  hold 
a place  of  influence  in  society;  (2)  to  examine  the  forces  and  agencies 
which  determine  the  progress  and  direction  of  the  school  program; 
(3)  to  evaluate  the  place  of  the  teacher  in  modern  society;  (4)  to 
show  the  value  of  educational  agencies  outside  of  the  public  schools. 

15.  Pre-school  Child 

The  problem  of  this  course  is  that  of  Readiness  for  First  Grade 
Work.  There  is  experience  in  the  use  of  tests  and  inventories.  Physi- 
cal development  schedules  for  child  guidance  and  development  of  es- 
sential habits  are  studied. 

16.  Problems  of  Secondary  Education 

This  course  deals  with  the  development,  organization,  and  problems 
of  secondary  education.  It  emphasizes  the  special  functions  of  the 
Junior  High  School.  Much  time  is  given  to  admission  requirements, 
ability  grouping,  program  of  studies,  departmentalization,  plans  of 
promotion. 

17.  School  Law 

This  course  presents  the  most  fundamental  State  and  National  laws 
which  are  directly  applicable  to  our  public  school  system.  The  prac- 
tical rather  than  the  technical  is  emphasized. 

18.  Teaching  of  Reading 

To  acquaint  students  with  reading  objectives,  activities,  and  mate- 
rial for  the  elementary  grades,  and  to  lead  them  to  realize  the  place 
and  function  of  reading  in  a school  program  designed  to  meet  present 
social  conditions  are  the  main  purposes  of  this  course.  It  affords  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  each  student. 

19.  Visual  Education 

This  is  a course  which  considers  the  psychological  principles  under- 
lying “Visual  or  Other  Sensory  Aids”  and  also  studies  the  collecting 
and  assembling  of  suitable  teaching  material. 


B.  ENGLISH 

1.  English  (1)  and  (2) 

The  fundamentals  underlying  both  spoken  and  written  English  and 
their  application  in  paragraph  writing  are  stressed  in  this  course. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student  in  Freshman 
English.  Ten  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  library  are  supplementary  to 
English  I. 
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2.  Literature  (1)  and  (2) 

The  first  semester  presents  a survey  of  English  literature  which  gives 
the  student  the  background  necessary  for  the  enrichment  of  his  ability 
to  appreciate  literature.  In  the  second  semester  a survey  of  American 
Literature  compares  the  artistic  standards  and  lines  of  thought  of  the 
present  with  those  of  the  past.  This  includes  Pennsylvania’s  contri- 
bution. The  aim  is  to  give  a fundamental  knowledge  and  to  develop 
appreciation  in  this  field. 

Advanced  Composition 

Current  periodical  literature  is  used  as  a source  of  contact  with  con- 
temporary thought  and  with  the  methods  and  art  of  journalistic  and 
literary  writing.  Such  literary  forms  as  are  not  touched  upon  in 
other  courses  in  composition  are  studied  here,  and  some  writing  is 
attempted  in  these  forms  according  to  the  interest  and  talent  of  the 
individual  writer. 

English  Philology 

This  course  gives  a knowledge  of  and  creates  an  interest  in  current 
word  usage  through  a careful  study  of  past  and  present  trends  in  lang- 
uage development. 

Children’s  Literature 

To  present  standards  for  selecting  literature  for  children,  to  give 
suggestions  for  teaching  literature  to  children,  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  new  material  in  this  field,  to  enable  him  to  evaluate  this  material 
in  the  light  of  established  standards  and  contemporary  trends  are  the 
aims  of  this  course. 

Contemporary  Poetry 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  a pleasant  and  profitable  introduc- 
tion to  recent  poetic  movements  through  lectures,  class  discussions,  and 
reading  in  the  works  of  the  poets. 

Journalism 

The  course  gives  the  prospective  adviser  of  a school  publication 
theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  experience  in  production  and  spon- 
sorship. It  provides  practical  experience  on  college  publications  within 
the  limits  of  the  individual  student’s  interest  and  ability.  Limited  at- 
tention is  also  given  to  contacts  between  commercial  journalism  and 
the  teacher. 

Modern  Drama 

This  course  is  a study  of  modern  drama  beginning  with  the  plays  of 
Ibsen.  It  stresses  the  art  and  thought  of  the  representative  writers 
for  the  stage:  British,  Continental,  and  American.  Special  emphasis 
is  given  to  Ibsen,  Shaw,  and  O’Neil. 
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Modern  Novel 

How  the  reading  of  modern  novels  may  combine  entertainment  and 
a serious  study  of  present-day  living  is  the  main  consideration  of  this 
course.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  current  novel  as  a developing 
art  form. 

Nineteenth  Century  Novel 

The  humor  and  moral  idealism  represented  in  the  several  basic  cur- 
rents of  nineteenth  century  fiction  are  considered  as  sources  of  enter- 
tainment and  as  a revealing  perspective  to  contemporary  literature. 
American,  English,  and  European  novels  are  read.  The  course  is 
complete  in  itself  and  also  provides  a useful  background  to  the  course 
in  the  modern  novel. 

Pre-Shakespearean  Literature 

Among  the  works  studied  in  this  course  are  the  following:  Beowolf, 
the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  along  with  several  of  the  Tales, 
selections  from  Morte  d’Arthur,  Utopia,  selected  passages  from  the 
Faery  Queene,  and  representative  early  English  dramas. 

Romantic  Literature 

This  course  centers  around  the  works  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
Romantic  period:  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelly, 
Keats,  Scott,  and  Austen.  Study  reflects  the  life  and  thought  of  this 
important  period. 

Shakespeare 

An  appreciative  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  is  developed  through  the 
intensive  study  of  some  of  his  greatest  plays  and  the  outside  reading 
of  others.  The  number  of  plays  included  is  determined  by  the  class 
and  the  time. 

Short  Story 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  French,  Russian,  English,  and 
American  short  story,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  American. 
Representative  stories  are  studied  in  class,  and  others  read  outside. 
Attention  is  given  to  evaluating  the  merit  of  stories  and  compiling  ap- 
propriate lists  for  teaching.  Those  interested  in  story  writing  are  per- 
mitted to  substitute  an  original  story  for  part  of  the  supplementary 
reading. 

Teaching  of  English  and  Handwriting 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  content  of  courses  in  English  as  taught 
in  the  Elementary  grades,  on  methods  of  teaching  oral  and  written 
composition,  principles  of  grammar,  poetry,  and  literature.  The  peda- 
gogical equipment  essential  to  a teacher  of  handwriting  is  discussed, 
and  reference  work  on  the  psychology  of  handwriting  together  with 
demonstration  lessons  to  show  its  application  completes  the  work. 
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The  Essay 

In  this  course  the  various  sources  of  the  essay  are  investigated  and 
the  lines  of  development  carefully  noted.  Illustrative  examples  from 
the  literature  of  the  most  important  nations  are  studied.  These 
examples  include  the  following  types  of  essays:  personal,  descriptive, 
character  sketch,  critical,  editorial,  and  reflective.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  modern  American  essay. 

Victorian  Prose  and  Poetry 

Through  a somewhat  intensive  study  of  representative  works  of 
Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  this  course  gives  the  stu- 
dent a comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  life  and  various  important 
movements  of  the  age  as  these  find  expression  in  its  literature. 

World  Literature 

The  material  consists  of  selections  from  the  literatures  of  Continental 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  chronologically  presented  in  English  transla- 
tion. The  purpose  is  to  examine  the  author’s  thoughts  rather  than 
his  style,  and  to  trace  consistent  traditions  in  literature  and  life  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present.  Basic  problems  in  the  history  of  literary 
criticism  and  appreciation  are  also  outlined. 


C.  FRENCH 

Advanced  Composition  and  Teaching  of  French 

A review  of  syntax  with  practice  in  composition:  a survey  of  the 
general  principles  of  phonetics  and  methods  of  teaching  French  are 
offered  in  this  course. 

Elementary  French 

The  course  gives  a thorough  review  of  French  syntax;  vocabulary 
building;  phonetics;  translation;  reading  for  comprehension  without 
translation. 

French  Drama 

A study  of  the  history  of  French  dramatic  literature;  reading  from 
Beaumarchais,  Marivaux,  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Hugo  are  included  in 
the  course. 

French  Novel 

This  survey  course  traces  the  development  of  the  French  novel, 
Readings  from  Lesage,  Marivaux,  Mile,  de  Scudery,  Rosseau,  Vigny, 
Voltaire,  Balzac,  Zola,  and  Loti  are  used. 
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Nineteenth  Century  and  Contemporary  French  Prose  and  Poetry 

A.  French  Literature  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
reading  from  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Musset,  and 
Balzac. 

B.  French  Literature  after  1850:  A study  of  the  literary  move- 
ments in  France  after  the  decline  of  Romanticism.  Selected 
works  from  outstanding  dramatists  and  novelists  are  used  as 
texts. 

Outline  Course  in  French  Literature 

This  is  a general  course  in  French  Literature  from  its  beginning  to 
the  present  time.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings  are  given. 

Romantic  and  Realistic  Movements  in  French  Literature 

A study  of  the  development  of  Romanticism  and  Realism  with  lec- 
tures and  assigned  readings  from  leading  writers  is  given  in  this  course. 

Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature 

A study  of  the  drama  and  of  various  types  of  literature  of  this  period 
is  presented,  readings  from  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  and  La  Fon- 
taine are  used. 


D.  LATIN 

Cicero  and  Tacitus 

DeSenectute  and  DeAmicita,  together  with  selections  from  Agricola, 
are  studied. 

Horace 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles 
underlying  Latin  versification. 

Livy 

A study  of  the  historical  problems  connected  with  this  period  of 
Roman  History  is  made.  Books  I,  XXI,  and  XXII  are  used  as  texts. 

Plautus  and  Terence 

The  Captives  by  Plautus  and  Phormio  by  Terence  are  used  as  a basis 
for  the  study  of  Latin  comedy. 

Roman  Civilization 

The  family,  organization  of  society,  marriage,  dress,  education, 
amusements,  and  politics  of  the  Romans  are  studied. 
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Virgil  and  Ovid 

This  course  based  on  readings  from  the  Aeneid  and  Metamorphoses, 
includes  a review  of  Latin  case  structure  and  syntax.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  developing  correct  habits  of  reading  and  translation. 


E.  GEOGRAPHY 
Climatology  and  Meteorology 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  our  atmos- 
pheric environment  and  to  emphasize  climatic  influence  on  man’s 
activities.  Elements  of  weather  and  climate  are  observed  and  studied. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 

This  is  an  interpretative  survey  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  other  regions  of  the  world.  Geographic 
conditions  affecting  industry,  production,  and  commerce  of  the  world; 
developments  and  relations  of  commercial  areas  to  location  and  avail- 
ability of  resources  and  to  markets  are  the  chief  aims  of  the  course. 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  course  gives  the  student  a broader  concept  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Major  governmental  projects,  our  minerals,  water  resources, 
plant  resources,  soil,  and  numerous  other  resources  are  studied. 

Economic  Geography 

This  is  a general  course  dealing  with  the  economic  commodities  of 
various  countries  of  the  world  from  a regional  viewpoint.  An  analysis 
of  the  economic  principles  and  geographic  factors  of  our  modern  en- 
vironment is  given  careful  consideration. 

Geography  of  Europe 

A careful  study  is  made  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  The 
physical-political  approach  is  used  to  understand  the  present  economic 
factors  which  make  the  Europe  of  today. 

Geography  of  Latin  America 

A regional  study  is  made  of  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Caribbean 
Lands.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  regional  differences  and  similiar- 
ities.  Latin  American  relations  with  other  nations,  especially  the 
United  States,  are  stressed. 

Geography  of  the  Pacific  Realm 

This  is  a regional  study  of  the  two  countries.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  a description  and  an  interpretation  of  the  major  regions  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  and  forms  the  basis  of  this  course.  Rela- 
tionships between  regions  and  between  the  Orient  and  the  Western 
world  areas  are  stressed. 
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Geography  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

This  is  a regional  study  of  the  two  countries.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  physical  and  economic  conditions.  Current  issues  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Physiography 

This  is  a systematic  study  of  land  forms,  their  changes,  and  their 
influences  on  man.  The  content  of  this  course  is  basic  for  the  study 
of  regional  courses  in  geography. 

Principles  of  Geography 

This  course  is  organized  to  give  a foundation  for  further  geographic 
study.  The  units  of  earth  relations,  weather,  climate,  maps,  land  forms, 
inland  bodies  of  water,  oceans,  soils,  and  vegetation  are  treated  as 
bases  for  interpretation  of  earth  regions. 

Trade  and  Transportation 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a better  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionships which  exist  between  the  major  countries  of  the  world  relative 
to  our  trade  and  transportation.  The  course  analyzes  and  compares 
chief  channels  of  trade,  factors  involved  and  principles  underlying 
commerce  between  nations,  means  of  transportation,  and  commodities 
entering  into  world  trade. 


F.  MUSIC 

Music  (1) 

Planned  to  prepare  the  regular  grade  teacher  to  teach  her  own  music 
in  the  first  three  grades  under  supervision.  It  includes  the  study  of 
suitable  rote  songs,  the  acquaintance  with  reading  material,  and  oral 
and  written  ear  training.  The  best  practical  methods  known  are  dis- 
cussed and  used  in  presenting  the  material. 

Music  (2) 

A continuation  of  Music  ( 1 ) , progressing  into  the  more  difficult  ana 
interesting  material.  A singing  of  two-  and  three-part  music  is  one 
of  the  accomplishments  of  this  course.  It  is  especially  designed  to 
prepare  and  assist  the  regular  grade  teacher  to  teach  her  own  music 
under  supervision  in  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

Music  (3)  Appreciation 

An  opportunity  is  given  to  listen  to  the  best  music  in  its  different 
forms.  Attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  music  through  the 
ages  along  with  the  interesting  information  concerning  the  greatest 
composers  and  artists.  Ways  and  means  of  developing  appreciation 
are  studied. 
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G.  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Health  Education  (1)  and  (2) 

This  course  continues  throughout  the  Freshman  year.  One  period 
per  week  is  given  to  Personal  Hygiene  which  includes  health  habits 
and  development  of  the  various  systems  of  the  body.  Three  periods 
per  week  are  given  to  Physical  Education  in  which  the  following  ac- 
tivities are  taught:  basket  ball,  hockey,  fencing,  soccer,  touch  football, 
apparatus,  folk  dancing,  relays,  tumbling,  volley  ball,  archery,  mush 
ball,  tennis,  boxing,  and  wrestling. 

Teaching  of  Health 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  health  of  the  elementary  school  child, 
emphasizing  his  growth,  development,  and  education  in  wholesome 
health  ideals,  attitudes,  and  habits.  Methods  of  presenting  the  mate- 
rial given  in  the  State  Course  of  Study  are  stressed. 


H.  ART 

Art  (1) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  various 
media;  and  to  give  practice  in  drawing,  lettering,  poster  making,  crea- 
tive designing,  and  the  use  of  color. 

Art  (2),  Problems  in  Art  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  actual  experience  in  the  selection 
and  development  of  problems  suitable  for  elementary  art  education; 
paper  and  cardboard  construction,  modeling,  and  carving.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  integration  of  art  with  other  elementary  school 
subjects. 

Art  Appreciation 

This  course  aims  to  develop  sound  aesthetic  judgment;  appreciation 
of  good  design  in  clothes  and  in  home  decoration.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  elements  and  principles  of  art  as  an  aid  to  the  student  in  recog- 
nizing and  enjoying  works  of  art. 


I.  MATHEMATICS 

Analytic  Geometry 

This  course  stresses  the  development  of  meaning  in  the  point,  the 
line,  and  the  plane;  coordination  as  a means  of  picturing  a mathemati- 
cal function,  a visual  understanding  of  the  various  conics,  ability  to 
develop  the  formulas  that  usually  go  with  the  first  course  of  analytics 
and  their  application  to  the  same. 
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Applied  Mathematics 

In  this  course,  the  need  and  place  of  mathematics  in  science  and 
industry  is  stressed.  This  aim  is  accomplished  by  a study  of  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  graphical  methods,  trigonometry,  algebra,  and 
analytic  geometry.  A summarization  of  elementary  mathematics  is 
made  and  the  way  opened  for  later  specialization. 

Curriculum  in  Arithmetic 

To  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  history,  philosophy,  sociology,  and 
psychology  underlying  the  pedagogy  of  number  learning  is  the  aim  of 
this  course.  Methods  of  teaching,  number  understanding,  and  proc- 
esses are  developed  in  harmony  with  the  most  dependable  experimenta- 
tion in  this  field. 

Calculus  (1)  and  (2) 

This  course  develops  the  idea  of  the  social  and  scientific  values  of 
calculus,  the  idea  of  infinitesimal  changes  in  time  and  space  and  their 
graphical  representation.  It  also  develops  the  necessary  mathematical 
skills  to  compute  these  changes.  Differentiation  and  integration  as 
correlative  processes  of  the  same  type  of  thought  is  carried  through- 
out. Differential  equations  are  introduced. 

College  Algebra  (1) 

This  course  extends  the  skills  of  secondary  algebra  to  cover  the 
ordinary  phases  of  college  algebra.  The  ideas  of  mathematical  induc- 
tion, development  of  ability  to  think  in  terms  of  abstract  symbols, 
and  seeing  algebra,  as  an  integrating  factor  in  all  mathematics  are 
included. 

College  Algebra  (2) 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  the  same  as  those  of  Algebra  1,  the  dif- 
ference being  only  a matter  of  extent  of  the  skills  achieved  and  their 
application  to  the  resulting  broader  fields. 

College  Trigonometry 

The  stress  in  this  course  is  on  the  application  of  knowledge  of  ratios 
through  similarities  making  functions  meaningful,  the  uses  of  algebra 
in  the  field  of  trigonometry,  formula  development  and  application, 
triangular  solutions  in  all  their  phases,  perfection  of  abilities  in  ex- 
ponentials and  logarithms  and  their  application  to  problems. 

History  of  Mathematics 

A knowledge  of  the  struggles  through  which  mankind  has  gone  in  his 
development  of  mathematical  thought  and  skills  is  acquired.  Treat- 
ment is  also  given  to  the  necessity  of  mathematical  thought  in  social 
development,  mathematics  as  a social  science,  the  biographical  and 
problematical  phases  of  mathematical  growth,  appreciation  of  relation- 
ship of  mathematics  to  all  phases  of  science,  industry,  art,  and  culture. 
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Statistics 

This  course  develops  the  ability  to  read  with  understanding  tables 
of  statistical  matter,  interpretation  and  creation  of  tables  and  graphs 
of  statistical  data,  computation  and  interpretation  of  central  tendencies 
and  deviations,  the  application  of  the  ordinary  skills  of  statistics  in 
the  fields  of  physical  and  social  science,  psychology,  and  education. 

Synthetic  Geometry 

This  course  coordinates  and  extends  the  skills  in  geometry,  pre- 
sents some  of  the  world’s  problems  in  geometry,  develops  ability  to 
make  constructions  of  a higher  order  than  that  done  in  other  fields 
of  mathematics.  The  method  of  proof  is  extended  to  cover  all  those 
usually  employed  on  mathematics. 

Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Mathematics 

This  is  an  over-view  of  mathematics  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of 
secondary  schools,  curriculum  tendencies  and  needs,  and  unit  construc- 
tion. Coordination  of  mathematics,  methods,  mathematical  experi- 
mentation, diagnosis,  and  remedial  instructions  are  treated. 


J.  SCIENCE 

Astronomy 

Descriptive  astronomy  is  given  with  the  mathematical  phases  of  the 
subject  generally  omitted.  The  various  elements  of  the  solar  system, 
their  physical  characteristics  and  motions,  the  interesting  phenomena 
of  our  galactic  system,  and  those  of  extra-galactic  space,  together  with 
study  of  constellations  are  the  main  considerations. 

Bacteriology 

This  course  presents  the  representative  forms.  The  importance  of 
bacteria  in  general  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and  disease,  eco- 
nomic processes,  and  importance  are  stressed.  In  the  main  non-patho- 
genic  forms  are  used  for  the  laboratory  work. 

Biological  Science  (1)  and  (2) 

The  fundamental  principles  and  theories  of  general  biology  are  pre- 
iis  sented  in  this  course.  It  deals  with  the  function  of  the  cell,  adjustment 
it-  of  the  living  organism  to  environment,  the  nervous  system,  and  endo- 
ial  i crine  secretions.  A seasonal  survey  of  plant  and  animal  life  through 
ji  a study  of  local  forms  is  given.  Heredity  and  evolution  are  included, 
in-  Students  specializing  in  biological  science  may  substitute  Botany  and 
lit.  Zoology  for  these  courses. 
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Botany  (1)  and  (2) 

A study  if  made  of  plant  biology  with  laboratory  based  upon  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  plant  body  parts  of  the  angiosperms,  the 
root,  stem,  leaf,  bud,  flower,  seed,  together  with  interesting  variations 
of  these.  The  evolution  and  economic  importance  of  these  plants  are 
considered.  The  thallophytes,  bryophytes,  pteridophytes,  and  gvmno- 
sperms  of  the  spermatophytes  are  the  sources  from  which  the  subject 
material  is  drawn.  The  variations  in  structure  and  physiology  and 
their  meaning  together  with  the  economic  importance  and  evolution 
of  these  plants  are  stressed. 

- 

Chemistry  (1)  and  (2)  Inorganic 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations  deal  with  fundamental  theories  and 
laws  of  chemistry.  Common  non-metallic  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds are  included.  The  laboratory  experiments  are  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  properties  of  the  principle  elements 
and  their  compounds.  It  includes  the  study  of  metals  and  their 
compounds  and  an  introduction  to  carbon  compounds. 

Chemistry  (3)  Qualitative  Analysis 

This  general  course  in  qualitative  analysis  deals  with  the  systematic 
separation  and  identification  of  the  more  common  metals  and  acids. 
It  will  include  a study  of  the  application  of  the  theories  of  General 
Chemistry,  ionization  theory,  mass  action  law,  and  the  principles  of 
chemical  equilibrium  to  qualitative  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Inorganic 
Chemistry. 

Chemistry  (4)  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  is  a study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  analysis  with  laboratory  practice  in  the  preparing  and 
standardizing  of  solutions,  and  the  analysis  of  a variety  of  substances 
by  the  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods,  including  the  part  played 
by  the  indicators.  Prerequisites:  Inorganic  and  Qualitative  Chemistry. 

Colloidal  Chemistry 

A study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  principles,  theories,  and  prac- 
tices of  colloidal  chemistry.  Special  attention  is  given  to  dispersions 
and  condensation  methods  as  found  in  suspensions,  emulsions,  and 
jells.  The  course  includes  discussions  of:  coagulation,  isolectric  points, 
absorption,  dialysis,  refraction,  protective  colloids,  froths,  films,  ore 
flotation,  soaps,  and  foods.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1,  2,  3.  Organic 
and  Physical,  College  Physics. 

Comparative  Anatomy 

This  course  is  based  on  lecture  and  laboratory  work.  The  forms 
studied  in  the  laboratory  dissection  are  selected  from  the  vertebrates; 
they  are  the  amphioxus,  dogfish,  necturus,  and  a mammal. 
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Curriculum  in  Elementary  Science 

A survey  is  made  of  the  elementary  science  programs  in  representa- 
tive schools  of  the  United  States.  A thorough  study  is  made  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  course  of  study.  The  principles  of  selection  as 
well  as  the  preparation  and  use  of  demonstration  materials  in  teaching 
elementary  science  are  studied.  The  organization  and  supervision  of 
Audubon  clubs,  flower  clubs,  and  other  nature  clubs  are  presented. 

Ecology 

A study  is  made  of  the  plant  and  animal  associations,  distribution 
and  environmental  factors,  population  equilibrium,  habitat  types,  and 
methods  of  conservation. 

Embryology 

This  course,  based  upon  the  frog,  chick,  and  pig,  demonstrates  the 
principles  of  vertebrate  embryology.  The  work  includes  laboratory 
studies  of  the  histology  of  adult  reproductive  organs,  development  and 
maturation  of  sex  cells,  segmentation,  development  of  the  germ  layers 
and  organs,  and  the  formation  of  the  external  form  of  the  body. 

Entomology 

A general  study  is  made  of  insects,  including  structure,  physiology, 
economic  importance,  classification,  and  relationships.  Each  student 
it  is  required  to  participate  in  field  trips  and  complete  a project  including 
the  collection  and  special  report  on  some  group  of  insects. 


Food  Chemistry 

A study  of  chemical  composition,  physical,  and  physiological  prop- 
erties, sources,  and  methods  of  manufacture  of  principal  food  products. 
; Analysis  of  foods,  such  as  milk  and  milk  products,  cereals,  canning, 
and  canned  vegetables  are  included  in  the  laboratory  work.  Pre- 
"t  requisites:  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  Organic. 
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Genetics 

This  course  is  a study  of  the  mechanism  and  principles  governing 
heredity.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  inheritance  of  human 
mental  and  physical  traits.  No  laboratory  work. 


Geology 


The  subject  matter  of  this  course  with  field  work  includes  the  recog- 
nition of  the  various  land  and  water  forms,  and  the  elements  of  these; 
how  these  came  to  be,  the  forces  and  conditions  responsible  for  them, 
irmSi  their  probable  fates  in  the  future,  together  with  their  effects  upon  the 
ites;  economy  of  the  present.  The  historical  phases  of  the  subject  are 
amply  stressed. 
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Heat 

This  is  a course  that  embraces  the  measurement  of  heat,  expansion, 
heat  engines,  the  relation  of  heat  and  work,  and  other  related  topics. 

Histology 

A course  in  which  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  human  body 
are  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  structure.  Enough  of  function 
is  included  to  give  added  meaning  to  the  work.  In  all  instances 
where  the  structure  or  function  of  the  human  tissue  can  better  be 
understood  from  other  animal  tissues,  such  use  is  made.  The  technique 
of  preparing  the  materials  used  is  given  special  attention,  the  student 
in  the  main  preparing  his  own  slides.  The  work  throughout  is  based 
on  laboratory  studies. 

Hydrostatics 

A study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  fluids  at  rest,  also  of 
the  machines  based  on  these  laws. 

Industrial  Chemistry 

This  course  is  a study  of  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry  as  used 
in  selected  industries.  The  operating  efficiency,  chemical  manufacture, 
equipment  used,  methods  of  attacking  new  problems,  and  organization 
of  reports  are  studied.  Each  student  will  select  a special  problem 
from  some  one  industry.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Chemistry. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity 

A study  is  made  of  magnetism,  direct  and  alternating  current,  and 
the  elementary  theory  of  electron  tubes  and  their  applications. 

Mechanics 

This  is  a course  in  general  mechanics  treating  in  more  detail  the 
subject  as  presented  in  Physics  I. 

Modern  Physics 

This  is  a study  of  the  recent  developments  in  physics  with  emphasis 
on  X-rays  and  crystal  structure,  models  of  the  atom,  radioactivity, 
artificial  transmutation,  electron  tubes,  and  the  cosmic  ray. 

Nature  Study 

This  course  familiarizes  the  student  with  the  common  natural  objects 
and  phenomena  by  actual  observations  of  them  in  their  environment. 
Required  field  trips  are  made  to  many  localities.  Seasonal  discussions 
of  flowers,  trees,  birds,  insects,  etc.,  are  the  class  subjects.  The 
nature  requirements  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  are  studied. 
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Optics 

This  course  in  geometrical  and  physical  optics  gives  an  understand- 
ing of  optical  instruments  and  the  nature  of  light. 

Organic  Chemistry 

This  is  a general  introductory  course  in  organic  chemistry  including 
a systematic  study  of  the  more  important  compounds  of  carbon,  and 
their  occurrence,  laboratory  preparation,  reactions,  relations,  and  uses. 
Prerequisites:  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Parasitology 

A general  survey  is  made  of  the  more  important  parasites  of  man 
and  domestic  animals.  The  laboratory  consists  of  life  history  work, 
dissections  and  reports  on  amceba  dysentery,  malaria,  round  worms, 
whip  worms,  pin  worms,  tapewrorms,  and  other  parasites. 

Physical  Chemistry 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  includes:  gases,  liquids,  solids, 
chemical  equilibrium,  reaction  velocities,  solutions,  catalysts,  ioniza- 
tion, elements  of  thermo-chemistry,  and  the  application  of  the  phase 
rule.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1,  2,  3;  Physics  1,  2,  and  Math, 

courses  including  Calculus. 

Physical  Science  (1)  and  (2) 

This  is  a survey  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  appreciation 
rather  than  the  mastery  of  a group  of  facts.  The  aim  is  to  make  the 
student  aware  of  the  natural  forces  through  the  physical  interpretation 
of  everyday  phenomena;  and  to  show  how  the  discoveries  of  science 
have  changed  our  ways  of  living  and  thinking.  The  lecture-demon- 
stration method  is  used.  Material  is  largely  selected  from  the  fields 
of  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  earth  sciences.  Students  spe- 
cializing in  Physical  Science  may  substitute  Physics  and  Chemistry 
for  these  courses. 

Physics  (1) 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  mechanics,  sound,  and  heat. 
Fundamental  principles  and  their  applications  are  developed  through 
lecture,  demonstration,  and  individual  laboratory  work. 

Physics  (2) 

A continuation  of  Physics  (1),  deals  with  the  phenomena  and 
principles  of  magnetism,  electricity,  and  light.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions are  supplemented  by  individual  laboratory  work. 
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Physiological  Chemistry 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
physiological  manifestations  of  life.  A study  of  physico-chemical  con- 
stitutions of  living  matter,  surface  tension,  diffusion,  asmotic  pressure, 
electrolysis  and  ionic  concentration,  and  the  significance  of  colloidal 
states  is  made.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  and  Organic  and 
Physics  1,  2. 

Physiology 

This  is  a course  in  human  physiology  based  on  laboratory  work. 
Anatomy  and  histology  is  injected  to  make  the  work  meaningful.  In 
the  course  the  following  are  stressed:  studies  of  the  supporting  tissues, 
muscles,  nervous  system,  the  circulatory  system,  repiration,  digestion, 
excretion,  reproduction,  and  the  voice. 

Sound 

This  is  a study  of  the  nature  and  general  phenomena  of  sound  waves. 
The  course  includes  a survey  of  the  scientific  basis  of  music  and  the 
operation  of  musical  instruments. 

Zoology  (1)  and  (2) 

This  is  a course  based  upon  lecture  and  laboratory  work.  The 
forms  studied  are  selected  from  the  protozoans,  the  invertebrates  and 
the  vertebrates,  the  frog  being  the  typical  form  selected  from  the  latter. 
The  study  of  these  forms  is  based  upon  morphology,  physiology,  and 
development  with  the  implications  of  variations  of  these.  The  ecology 
and  evolution  of  these  forms,  together  with  their  places  in  the  economy 
of  man  are  also  included. 


K.  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


American  Government 

This  course  presents  the  basic  principles  of  American  government, 
the  machinery  through  which  it  works,  and  some  of  its  major  prob- 
lems. In  the  study  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  attention 
is  given  to  current  problems. 

Civic  Education 

The  course  gives  the  student  a program  for  citizenship  preparation 
in  the  elementary  school  which  includes  a basic  outline  for  character 
education. 
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Contemporary  European  History 

This  course  aims  to  show  the  development  and  reorganization  of 
political,  social,  and  economic  problems  since  the  World  War.  It 
emphasizes  the  international  aspects  of  vital  questions. 

Economics 

The  fundamental  principles  of  economics  including  production,  dis- 
tribution, consumption,  and  exchange  are  studied.  Present  day  prob- 
lems of  public  finance,  business  organization,  monetary  situations, 
insurance,  banking,  and  labor  difficulties  are  considered. 

European  History  (1)  Early 

This  course  deals  with  the  political,  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Europe  to  1815.  An  attempt  is  made  to  emphasize  those 
features  which  have  a definite  bearing  on  world  affairs  of  today. 

European  History  (2)  Modern 

This  course  deals  with  the  political,  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Europe  from  1815  with  emphasis  on  the  features  which  have  a 
definite  bearing  on  world  affairs  today.  It  coordinates  American  and 
European  developments. 

History  of  Civilization 

This  course  stresses  the  development  of  institutions  liberalizing  in 
character  and  valuable  in  present  civilization.  The  political,  economic, 
ethical,  domestic,  and  religious  types  of  culture  are  evaluated  through 
an  historical  treatment.  This  course  emphasizes  large  sweeping  move- 
ments rather  than  individuals,  nations,  or  dates. 

History  of  England 

This  course  gives  a survey  of  England’s  development  with  especial 
reference  to  its  contribution  to  American  background  and  growth 
The  governmental,  social,  and  cultural  contributions  are  stressed. 

History  of  Ethics 

This  course  attempts  to  find  and  understand  the  basis  for  ethical 
standards.  It  traces  their  development  and  seeks  to  find  historic 
proofs.  It  helps  to  form  a sound  philosophy  of  life  with  a firm 
historical  background. 

History  of  the  Far  East 

This  course  is  a survey  of  the  movements  of  the  Far  East  as  they 
contribute  to  the  history  of  the  world.  Attention  is  given  to  such 
movements  as  imperialism,  Open  Door,  and  cultural  interchange. 
Causes  for  our  misunderstanding  of  the  Orient  and  their  misunder- 
standing of  the  Occident  is  shown. 
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History  of  Latin  America 

A survey  is  made  of  Latin  American  history  stressing  the  relation- 
ships with  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Their  political,  economic, 
and  social  problems  of  the  past  several  centuries  are  studied. 

History  of  Pennsylvania 

This  course  traces  the  growth  of  the  Commonwealth  showing  the 
racial  traits  and  characteristics.  The  transportation,  industrial,  social, 
and  cultural  contribution  to  the  nation  is  emphasized.  Pennsylvania’s 
part  in  national  movements  is  stressed.  An  opportunity  to  study  local 
history  is  given. 

Political  Science  (Comparative  Government) 

This  course  stresses  the  principles  and  practical  problems  of  govern- 
ment: studies  the  origin,  development,  form,  and  function  of  the  State. 

Origin  of  Social  Institutions 

The  sociological  background  in  the  origin  and  development  of  social 
institutions  such  as  the  family  and  church  are  studied.  A large 
portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  problems  of  the  family. 

Renaissance  and  Reformation 

This  course  studies  the  transition  from  the  Mediaeval  to  the  Modern 
periods.  The  intellectual  awakening  as  it  appears  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  affecting  all  lines  of  interest  forms  the  basis  of 
consideration.  An  analysis  of  the  religious  organization  and  thought 
as  it  forms  a background  for  our  present-day  thought  is  a major  aim. 

Sociology  (Principles) 

This  is  a study  of  the  various  fundamental  concepts:  the  origin, 
development,  form,  and  function  of  human  relationships. 

Social  and  Industrial  United  States  History 

A study  is  made  of  the  numerous  social  and  economic  forces  which 
have  been  influential  in  developing  American  institutions.  This  back- 
ground develops  the  ability  of  students  to  evaluate  present-day  prob- 
lems. Consideration  is  given  to  some  of  the  more  recent  agencies  set 
up  to  solve  our  social  and  economic  difficulties. 

U.  S.  History  (1) 

This  course  shows  the  development  of  American  life  to  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  An  evaluation  of  our  American  ideals  and  the  growth 
of  our  particular  type  of  organization  in  government  is  stressed.  The 
broadening  of  American  interests  as  they  lead  to  world  activities  and 
relationships  to  present-day  problems  are  included. 
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U.  S.  History  (2) 

A survey  is  given  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  from 
1865  to  the  present  day.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  present-day 
relationships  and  underlying  principles. 


L.  SPEECH 


Argumentation  and  Debate 

This  is  designed  for  a prospective  debate  coach,  considering  the 
selection  of  teams,  gathering  of  material,  types  of  arguments,  evidence 
and  refutation,  audience  analysis,  technique  of  judging,  and  general 
platform  problems. 

Community  Dramatics  and  Pageantry 

Methods  and  procedures  in  planning  projects  for  community  use  are 
considered  in  line  with  the  philosophy  and  principles  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation program.  This  aids  the  teacher  who  is  expected  to  participate 
in  community  programs  as  well  as  those  conducted  in  the  schools. 

Costuming  and  Make-Up 

The  history  of  costume  is  traced  from  ancient  to  modern  times — 
costume  design,  fabrics,  effect  of  lights  on  color  and  material  in  cos- 
tumes, and  costume  plates.  Actual  practice  in  make-up  of  straight 
and  character  types  is  properly  supervised. 

Creative  Dramatics 

A program  of  creative  dramatics  is  traced  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  junior  high  school.  The  translation  of  subject  matter 
into  dramatic  materials  and  the  stimulation  of  creative  handwork 
through  making  simple  settings  and  costumes  makes  this  a valuable 
course  for  elementary  teachers. 

Fundamentals  of  Speech 

Elementary  speech  education  applicable  to  the  individual  needs  is 
given.  The  work  stresses  voice  improvement,  clearness  in  articulation, 
and  acceptable  speech  for  classroom  teaching. 


Interpretive  Reading 

This  course  is  organized  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  oral  reading, 
literature,  or  to  assist  with  declamation  and  forensic  work. 
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Phonetics 

Phonetics  is  a sound  by  sound  analysis  of  speech  in  order  that  the 
student  may  accurately  hear  the  sounds,  thus  being  able  to  improve 
his  own  speech  habits  and  equip  him  for  later  courses  in  Speech  Correc- 
tion and  Dramatics. 

Play  Production 

This  is  a survey  of  recognized  principles  of  play  production,  includ- 
ing the  elements  of  make-up,  lighting,  scenery,  direction  of  plays. 
When  possible,  the  student  is  asked  to  direct  a one-act  play  for  prac- 
tical demonstration.  Casting,  the  try-out,  the  choice  of  plays  suitable 
for  school  and  community  use  are  discussed. 


Psychology  of  Speech 

Every  case  demands  a different  psychological  approach  in  diagnosis 
and  remedial  treatment,  with  emphasis  on  the  treatment  of  stammer-  f 
ing.  The  course  begins  with  the  development  of  language  in  the  child,  j 

Speech  Clinic 

The  student  has  an  opportunity  to  diagnose,  study,  and  follow 
through  a procedure  of  correction  with  different  types  of  speech  dis- 
orders, all  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  clinician.  Additional  time 
is  given  to  observational  work  as  conducted  by  the  clinician. 


Speech  Pathology 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  speech  mechanism,  particular  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
respiratory  organs,  larynx,  resonators,  and  articulators.  It  further 
acquaints  the  student  with  causes,  symptoms,  nature,  and  management 
of  all  types  of  speech  disorders,  exercises  and  procedure  to  follow. 

Speech  Problems 

This  is  a survey  of  the  field  of  Speech  Correction,  acquainting  the 
student  with  literature  on  the  subject  and  particularly  stressing  the 
matter  of  treatment  of  minor  speech  disorders. 

Stagecraft  and  Scenic  Design 

This  course  naturally  follows  the  play  production  survey  and  in- 
cludes the  theory  and  practices  of  designing  sets,  modeling  to  scale, 
construction  and  painting  scenery,  making  of  properties,  and  lighting 
effects. 

Voice  and  Diction 

This  course  considers  advanced  ear  training,  breathing,  phrasing, 
inflections,  pitch,  quality,  tempo,  rhythm,  force,  resonance,  and  range. 
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